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It’s So Complex 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bun, seventeen years old 
BILLy, eight years old 
Rusy, the maid 

Time: A Saturday afternoon. 

Setrine: The Saunders’ living room. 

At Rise: Rusy is dusting the furniture 
and Biuuy is slouched in chair left, 
eating a piece of bread and butter and 
jam. Ruy crosses to the chair BILLY 
is sitting on. 

Rusy: Billy boy, I’ve got to dust that 
chair. 

Bruuy: O.K., but I’ve been moving all 
around the room. (He rises, gets 
settled in another chair left of fireplace 
just as Rusy finishes dusting the first 
chair and reaches the one he is now 
sitting on.) 

Rusy: Land sakes, don’t sit there. I’m 
coming to that one now. 

Bitty: You mean you’ve got to dust 
this one, too? 

Rusy: Of course I’ve got to dust it. 

Bitty: Aw, I don’t see how a little 


speck of dust could hurt anyone. 

Rusy: Get up or I’ll dust you right off. 

Bitty: Oh — all right. (He goes back 
to chair left again.) 

Rusy (Grinning): You look as though 
you could use a good dusting off. 
Your face is dirty, child. 

Bitty: Ruby, can I have another piece 
of bread and butter and jam when I 
finish this one? 

Rusy: How many times have your ma 
and I told you to say “May I,” not 
“Can I?” 

Bitty: All right. May I have — 

Rusy: No, you may not. That’s your 
second piece already. 

Bruuy: But Ruby, you make such good 
jam. 

Rusy: Humph, you can’t get around 
me that way. 

Bitty: But I’m hungry, Ruby. I’ve 
been playing baseball all afternoon. 

Rusy: Land sakes, you don’t have to 
tell me that, child. You tracked dust 
all over my clean carpet. 

Buty: I scraped my feet. Besides it 
was just a little dust. 


/ 











Ruy: There’s more than a little dust 
in this house with you and Bud 
around. 

Bitty: But why does everything al- 
ways have to be so clean? You and 
Mom are always dusting and sweep- 
ing. 

Rusy: Don’t you think your ma wants 
the house to look nice when company 
comes and when your pa gets home? 

Bitty: I'll bet a little dirt wouldn’t 
bother Dad. He just wants things 
kind of comfortable — like his easy 
chair. (Rusy is dusting table near 
easy chair and she looks at chair 
scornfully.) 

Rusy: Don’t you mention that chair 
to me. Your ma’s been trying to get 
him to give up that chair for years. 
The springs are sagging and the 
upholstery’s a sight and one of these 
days it’s going to fall apart right 
when your pa’s sitting in it — and 
I don’t care if it does. 

Bitty (Thoughtfully): I guess men and 
women are different. (Rusy blows 
some dust off a lamp shade.) Aren’t 
they? 

Rusy: You can ask more questions! 

BitLy: But they are different, Ruby. 
Now, Mom likes things all kind of 
shined up and Dad doesn’t care just 
so they’re comfortable. Why are 
they different, Ruby? 

Rusy: Because the good Lord made 
’em that way. 

Bruty: Why? 

Rusy: It isn’t for you to question the 
Lord’s ways. He knows what He’s 
doing. He made ’em different so 
they’d get along together. 

Bitty: Huh? But that sounds funny. 

Rusy (Picking up vase from mantel and 


dusting it): You take this vase. It’s 
green and yellow, isn’t it? Well, it 
wouldn’t have been half so nice if it 
was all green or all yellow. 

Brtiy: But what’s that got to do — 

Rusy: It’s just like men folks and 
women folks. They’re different but 
they go together. 

BiLLy: But why — 

Rusy: And don’t you dare ask me any 
more questions. I’ve got to get my 
work finished. (She goes to desk right 
and straightens papers.) 

Bruty: Well, gee whiz, I’ve got to do 
something. Usually there’s a lot 
happening on Saturday afternoon. 
Where is everybody? 

Rusy: Your ma’s out doing the mar- 
keting and your pa went with her, 
and I don’t know where Bud is. 
(Bun enters upstage right.) 

Bun: Hi, everybody! 

Bitty: About time you got home. I'll 
bet you’ve been drinking cokes with 
Sally Burton all afternoon. (Bup 
takes off sport jacket and throws it 
over chair right of fireplace.) 

Bup: A lot you know. I’ve been study- 
ing. 

Bitty: On Saturday? 

Bup: I’ve been in Mr. Jenks’ Book 
Store. 

Rusy (She has finished dusting and 
picks up broom but forgets her dust 
cloth leaving it on desk.): Like as not 
you’ve been pawing through all those 
old second-hand books he’s got and 
dragged a lot of dust home to my 
clean house. (She stamps out left.) 

Bup (Looking after her): What’s the 
matter with Ruby? 

Bruty: I don’t know. I guess she’s got 
dust on her mind. 
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Bup: Hmmm — maybe she’s got a 
dust complex. 

Bruty: A what? 

Bup: Oh, you wouldn’t understand. 
Listen, I want to talk to you. Have 
you got fifty cents? 

Biiy: Fifty cents? Well, maybe I 
have and maybe I haven’t. Why? 
Bup: I was thinking of letting you buy 

a share in a book. 

Bruuy: Yeah? What kind of book? 

Bun: It’s a book on psychology, see, 
and you ought to be interested. 

Bitty: Why? 

Bup: Because everybody is — it’s the 
coming angle — and I’m going to be 
a psychologist. 

Buty: I thought you were going to be 
President. 

Bup: Well, maybe that will come later, 
but now I’ve got to study up on this. 
I can make a lot of money because 
practically everyone needs psycho- 
analyzing. 

Butity: They do? What is it? 

Bup: Well, you sort of straighten out 
people’s minds. You see, every- 
body’s got a lot of complexes. 

Brtiy: Complexes? 

Bup: Sure, you’ve heard of people 
having toothaches and stomach 
aches — well, a complex is kind of a 
mental ache. Look at Ruby and her 
dust complex. And look at Mom and 
Dad —they’ve got a lot of com- 
plexes, too. 

Briuy: They have? 

Bun: Sure, they can’t help themselves. 
They’ve been in a rut all their lives. 
They’ve lived in the same house in 
the same town — 

Bruty: What’s wrong with that? 

Bup (Walking about, warming to his 


subject): Everything! They never 
have any new interests. Sally says 
she sees the same thing with her 
parents. 

Bitty: The girl friend. Is she going to 
be one, too? A sickologist? 

Bup: Not sickologist. 

BitLy: But you said they cured aches. 

Bup: Anyhow, it’s psychologist, and 
naturally Sally’s interested in it if I 
am, but women can’t understand 
some things. I guess she’s really 
more interested in astrology. 

BitLy: Is that something to do with 
the stars? 

Bun: In a way, but I figure it’s really 
the feminine equivalent of psychol- 
ogy. Psychology helps people and 
we're going to help our parents. 
Male and female — we’ve got to 
reconcile them. 

Bruty: Well, I guess men and women 
are different. I was telling Ruby — 

Bup: Different? Of course they are — 
and then they get married. Why, 
look at Mom and Dad. As near as I 
can tell, Mom is an extrovert and 
Dad is an introvert. 

Bitty: What’s that intro, extro mean? 

Bun: An intro turns in and an extro 
turns out. 

Bitty: Hey, you make ’em sound like 
acrobats. 

Bup (Disgustedly): It’s mental, not 
physical. But anyhow we’ve got to 
help them. 

Buty: If helping them means I’ve got 
to give you fifty cents, that’s out. 
I could buy a lot of sodas with fifty 
cents. 

Bup (He sits down disgustedly in chair 
right of fireplace.): You know what’s 
the matter with you? You've got a 








food complex. You’ve always got 
eating on your mind! 

Brxy: It’s nothing to do with my mind 
at all — it’s my stomach. 

Bup: Aw-w! (FRep and AGNEs enter 
upstage right carrying large paper 
bags, packages, etc., of groceries. FRED 
ts grimacing good-naturedly.) 

Frep (As they enter): Agnes, do you 
always buy this much stuff every 
Saturday? It’s enough to feed an 
army. 

Aanes: Nonsense, Fred. Besides we 
eat a lot, especially Billy and Bud. 

Pitty (Making face at Bup): Ha ha, 
you too. 

Bun: You hush up. 

Acnegs: Hello, boys. (FReEp starts to 
set groceries down on table near easy 
chair.) Now, Fred, don’t put your 
bags down there. 

Frep: But I want to get rid of them. 
I feel like a pack horse. 

AaGNnEs: Well, you know as well as I do, 
we don’t keep the food in the living 
room. (She crosses left with her pack- 
ages.) Bring it into the kitchen. 

Frep: Why can’t you have all this stuff 
delivered? 

Aaness: Usually I do but sometimes it’s 
fun to go and pick out things — and 
it’s no trouble with the car. 

Frep: No trouble? (He follows AGNES 
left.) 

Bup (Looking at his mother, shocked): 
Mom, do you mean you actually 
made Dad go to the grocery store 
with you? 

Aanes: Made him? Nonsense — your 
father enjoys it. (FRED looks around 
and makes a funny face at Bun.) 

Bitty: Hey, Mom, did you get some 
candy? 


Aanges: No, I forgot. (AGnges and 
FRED go out with the packages. Bup 
is still looking horrified.) 

Bun: Isn’t that awful? Mom ought to 
know better. Women like to carry 
packages but men don’t. 

Bitty: Oh, you and your ideas. (The 
phone rings and Bun rushes to it.) 

Bup: Hello? Oh, Sally ... No, I 
didn’t get the book yet but — you 
got what? A new astrology maga- 
zine? But Sally, I’m not sure that 
astrology is really a science — what’s 
that? Your mother was born under 
Gemini and your father under Aqua- 
rius? That sounds serious. . . And 
the Aquarians what?. . . like to rest 
and take things easy? Well, that 
certainly sounds like your father. 
What about the Gemini people? 
. . . They’re high-spirited? Gee, it’s 
a wonder your mother and father 
have got along as well as they have 
when they’re so different. Of course 
I see the same thing with my folks. 
Dad always wanting to sit in his easy 
chair and — well, I gave you their 
birthdays. When you get their horo- 
scopes worked out, call me and as 
soon as I can get that book, we can 
really get going. (Rusy enters left.) 

Rusy: Did I leave my dust cloth in here? 

Bruty: I don’t know. 

Rusy: Oh, there it is by the telephone. 
(She crosses right.) Give me my dust 
cloth, Mister Bud. 

Bup: O.K., Ruby. (He hands it to her. 
Then into phone) It’s Ruby talking 
about dust cloths, Sally... .0O.K., 
I’ll ask her. (He turns.) What 
month were you born, Ruby? 

Rusy: March. March the twelfth. 
Who wants to know? 








Bup: Well, Sally’s making up horo- 
scopes. (Into phone) She was born 
on March twelfth, Sally .. . O.K. 
Bye. (He hangs up.) She says she’ll 
do one for you, Ruby. You can find 
out about your life. 

Rusy: I don’t need to find out. I 
know. It’s dusting and sweeping and 
picking up after you boys. (She 
picks up Bup’s coat.) Can’t you ever 
hang up your coat, Mister Bud? 
(She takes coat into hall.) 

Bup (Low): I think Ruby needs a 
vacation. 

Brtiy: Aw, she’s just kidding. (AGNEs 
enters left as Rusy re-enters from hall 
and crosses left.) 

AGnEs: Oh, there you are, Ruby. I’ve 
got most of the groceries put away. 
Next I guess we’ll have to be starting 
dinner. 

Rusy: Yes, Miss Agnes. (Grinning) 
Woman’s work is never done. (She 
goes out left.) 

Bitty (Running after Rusy): Ruby, 
couldn’t I please have a cookie or 
something? (He goes out after Rusy.) 

Bup: Mom, don’t you worry about 
that boy? 

Aenss: Billy? 

Bun: He eats too much. 

Aanes: Oh, nonsense. Bud, what hap- 
pened to your father? 

Bun: I don’t know. 

Aqnss: Oh, I suppose he went upstairs 
to take a nap. Well, maybe it’s just 
as well. Then he won’t be sleepy 
when we play bridge tonight. 

Bup: When you what, Mom? 

Aanegs: We’re going to a bridge party 
at the Eldons tonight. 

Bup: Mom, you’re not taking Father 
out again tonight? 


AaGnss: Taking him? 

Bup: Mom, Dad likes to sit in his easy 
chair. Relax. After all, at his age — 

Aenes: Bud, what is the matter with 
you? I wish you wouldn’t speak 
of your father as though he were in 
his dotage. 

Bup: Well, whether he’s in his dotage 
or not, he’s at the dangerous age, 
Mom. People get restless. 

Aanzs: Restless? One minute you say 
he likes to sit in his chair and now 
he’s restless. Bud, there is something 
the matter. (Going to him) Does your 
head ache, dear? 

Bup: Mom, there’s nothing wrong 
with my head! 

Aanes: Well, why are you making all 
this fuss just because your father and 
I are going out— you're always 
going out, aren’t you? 

Bun: But Mom, I’m young. 

Aenes (Emphatically): You certainly 
are! 

Bup: All right — you won’t listen to 
me about Dad. What about Ruby? 

Aanes: Ruby? 

Bun: She’s got inhibitions or some- 
thing about dust. 

Aanes: What? 

Bun: I mean, I think she’s tired of 
dusting and cleaning. It wouldn’t 
surprise me if she’d just pick up and 
walk out of here one of these days. 

AaneEs: Ruby? When she’s been with 
us for years and we’re so fond of her 
and she’s so fond of us — (She starts 
to laugh.) Where do you get your 
ideas? 

Bun: All right, Mom, laugh, but — 
(FRED appears in doorway left with 
newspaper and pencil in hand.) 

Frep: Agnes, what’s an inhibition? 








AGNES (Jumping a little and then turn- 
ing): An inhibition? Fred, what on 
earth — 

Frep: It’s this crossword puzzle. How 
would you define it in ten letters? 
Aaenges: Is that all? I don’t know, dear. 
(She laughs.) My, you had me wor- 

ried for a minute. 

Frep: What do you mean by that? 

AGNES: Nothing, dear. Did you have 
a good nap? 

Frep: Agnes, I wasn’t napping. I was 
just reading my paper. 

Acnges: Well, then you’d better sit 
right down in your easy chair and 
take forty winks. We don’t want 
you yawning over your cards to- 
night. (She smiles at him.) 

Frep: Oh, that’s right — we have to 
play bridge, don’t we? (She goes out 
left as he goes to his easy chair and sits 
down.) Let’s see — inhibition — 

Bup (Staring at him): I suppose it’s 
natural you’d have that on your 
mind, Dad. 

FreEpD: Have what? 

Bup: I mean, when you’ve got so many 
of them yourself. 

Frep: Bud, will you kindly not speak 
in riddles? This is puzzling enough. 

Bup: I just meant you’ve probably 
got a lot of inhibitions yourself. 

FreD (Raising eyebrows quizzically): 
Is that so? Well, if I have, I’ve had 
them a long time and I’m fond of 
them, but that still doesn’t help me 
define — 

Bup: And so has Mom. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Bup: I think Mom’s personality has 
been stifled. 

Frep: Bud, what on earth are you 
talking about? 


Bup: I mean, Mom is naturally lively. 
She likes to go out — and things. 
Frep: Well, of course she likes to go 
out and we’re going out tonight, 

aren’t we? 

Bup: Yes, but you’re going under 
protest. (The phone rings and Bup 
goes to answer it as FRED stares at 
him.) Hello? Oh, yes, Sally. You 
got hers worked out? . . . She’s a 
what? A Pisces? . . . Oh, the sign 
she was born under. Well, did it say 
anything about dust? . . . Oh, she’s 
going to make a change. Hmm, can 
you imagine that! . . . What about 
the other two? Did you look up 
theirs? . . . Due for a clash. Well, 
that doesn’t surprise me. Listen, 
Sally, I’d better come over for a 
while. We've got to figure out 
things O.K., in about ten 
minutes. (He hangs up.) 

Frep: Now, what was that all about? 

Bup: Listen, Dad, I wouldn’t sit in 
that chair all the time if I were you. 

Frep: How’s that? 

Bup: You know how that old easy 
chair gets on Mom’s nerves. I’d 
order a new chair if I were you and 
then I wouldn’t even sit in that too 
much. 

Frep: Bud, don’t you feel well? You 
know your mother’s just kidding. 
Bup: I’m glad you can take it that 

way, Dad, but I know better. 

Frep (Sitting up straight, concerned 
now): But has she — has she said 
anything? (Bruuy runs in left with 
two cookies.) 

Bitty: I’ve got a cookie — I’ve got a 
cookie — and Mom said I could buy 
some candy if I don’t eat it till after 
dinner. 
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Bun: Are you going to waste money on 
candy when there are really im- 
portant things — listen, Billy, won’t 
you think about what I asked you? 

Bruty: After I buy my candy there 
won’t be any use my thinking about 
it. (AGNEs enters left.) 

Aangs: Now, Billy, you’re to come 
right back. . . 

Brtty: O.K., Mom. (He goes out up- 
stage right. Bun crosses to mirror over 
mantel and looks at himself, straight- 
ening tte, etc.) 

Aenes: Fred, I was just thinking, we 
might as well stop for Sam and Lucy 
tonight. Have you seen Sally, Bud? 
Did she happen to mention what 
time her folks were going to the 
bridge party? 

Bup (Still at mirror): Mom, do you 
think we have time to discuss things 
like that? 

Aanss: Why, I don’t know, dear. 
Bun: But I can ask Sally, Mom. I’m 
going to see her in a few minutes. 
AaGngs: Oh, never mind, dear, I can 
call her mother, and if you’re going 
out, don’t stay long. We want to 

have dinner on time. 

Bup: I guess I’d better speak to Ruby 
a minute before I go. (He goes out 
left.) 

Frep (Getting up): Agnes, there’s an 
errand I ought to run. 

Aanes: Fred Saunders, you’re not 
going out, too. Now, there’s nothing 
so important that it can’t wait. 
You sit right down in your chair, so 
you won’t be tired tonight. 

Frep: In my chair? But Bud said — 
(But he sits down again.) 

Aanes (Going to phone): And I'll call 
Lucy and see what she says... . 


(Into phone) Maple 203, please... . 
Hello, Lucy? Js this Lucy? Why, 
you didn’t sound like yourself. This 
is Agnes. Fred and I wondered what 
time you and Sam were going to the 
party tonight. We thought maybe 
we could stop by for you ... 
What’s that? Not going? But Lucy, 
Mrs. Eldon’s planned for days — 
but what on earth’s happened? But 
I don’t understand —are you ill? 
. . . What? Lucy, are you crying? 
. . . (She jiggles phone, then puts tt 
down and turns to Frep, as Bup 
re-enters left.) 

Aanes: My goodness, what do you 
suppose is the matter with Lucy 
Burton? She says they’re not going 
tonight — that Sam doesn’t want to. 

Frep: That’s funny. 

Aenes: And her voice sounded so 
strange, Fred, as though she’d been 
crying. 

Bun: That doesn’t surprise me, Mom. 

Aanes: Well, it does me. Lucy’s al- 
ways so cheerful. 

Bup: Yeah, but I think she and Mr. 
Burton have been quarreling. 

Aenes: Lucy and Sam quarreling? 
Nonsense. 

Frep: Where on earth did you get an 
idea like that, son? 

Bup: Just from something Sally said, 
I sort of got the idea they weren’t 
getting along so well. (He starts up- 
stage right.) Well, I guess I’d better 
be going. 

Aanes: But Bud, you can’t go — this 
is unheard of —I can’t believe — 
you’ve got to tell us more. 

Bun: But Mom, that’s all there is to it. 
It can happen in any family. It can 
happen here. 








FreD: What’s that? (He rises.) Agnes, 
this settles it. I’ve got to go on that 
errand. 

Acness: Fred Saunders, I haven’t an 
idea what you’re talking about. 
What’s your errand got to do with 
this? You’re certainly not going to 
leave me now, when I’m so upset. 
(She is walking about.) Sam and 
Lucy are two of the best friends we 
have. 

Frep: I know that, Agnes, but — 

Bup: Well, see you in a little while. 
(He goes out.) 

Frep: Maybe Bud can take care of it 
for me, Agnes. Bud, wait — (He 
starts out into the hall after Bun.) 

Aangs: Fred — 

Frep: I’ll be right back, Agnes. I just 
wanted to speak to Bud. (He goes 
out. AGNES walks up and down the 
room nervously as BILLY enters from 
hall with a bag of candy.) 

Bitty: Mom, I got chocolate nuts and 
caramels and — 

Aangs: Yes, dear, that’s very nice. 

Bitty: What’s the matter, Mom? 

AaGnss: Nothing, dear. 

Bitty: Would you like a piece of 
candy? I thought maybe we could 
just have one piece — 

Aanss: No, Billy, we cannot have any 
pieces until after dinner. I’ll keep 
the candy if you don’t mind. (AGNES 
takes bag of candy and puts it on 
desk.) 

Bruty: O.K., Mom, if we have to wait, 
I s’pose we have to. (BILLY goes out 
left sadly as Frep re-enters from hall.) 

Aengs: Fred, I don’t see what you had 
to talk to Bud about at a time like 
this. What can we do about Sam 
and Lucy? Of course I know every- 


one has little quarrels but this must 
be really serious. It seems we ought 
to be able to help. 

Frep: Agnes, I don’t know what we 
can do. It seems we’ve just got to 
mind our own business. (He starts to 
sit down in easy chair.) 

Aanss: Fred, don’t sit down. (She is 
still walking about.) 

Frep: Oh, I’m sorry, Agnes. I forgot 
it irritated you. 

Aangs: Irritated me? 
mean by that? 

Frep: Well, I’m always just sitting in 
this old easy chair — and you like to 
go out. 

Aanss: I like to go out? 

Frep: And we'll go out more often 
from now on, Agnes. 

Aanes: We'll do nothing of the kind. 
We won’t even go to the bridge 
party tonight! 

Frep: What’s that? 

AaneEs: I’ve been thinking — what 
Lucy said over the phone — that 
Sam didn’t want to go. Maybe 
that caused the quarrel. Maybe I’ve 
been insisting that you go places 
when you’re tired— when you’d 
rather be relaxing in your easy chair. 

Frep: Agnes, don’t you mention that 
chair to me again. And please stop 
talking about me as though I’m an 
old fogey! 

Aengss: But Fred — 

Frep: And let me tell you something 
else — this old chair won’t be around 
much longer to bother you. I just 
told Bud to order a new one. 

Aaengs: You told Bud — 

Frep: That one in the furniture store 
window. I gave Bud some money to 
make a down payment. 


What do you 
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Aaness: Fred Saunders, you ordered a 
new chair without consulting me? 

Frep: But Agnes, you wanted — 

AGNEs: Just the other day I bought 
some nice material to have this old 
chair re-covered. I wanted to sur- 
prise you. And now you dare — 
(She stops.) Oh, Fred, we’re quar- 
reling. 

Frep (Half serious, half smiling): 
Hmm, so we are. 

Aanes: But just the same, you’ve got 
to cancel that order. I know how 
fond you are of this old chair. 

Frep: I’ll cancel the order on one con- 
dition — if we go to the bridge party. 
I know how fond you are of bridge. 

Aaners: Fred Saunders — (BILLy re- 
enters left.) 

Bitiy: Mom, listen, Ruby’s crying. 

AGnEs: Ruby crying? 

Bitty: Yes, and she won’t talk to me 
or anything. She won’t even answer 
me. 

Aqnes: Fred, what on earth — is the 
whole world losing its mind? (The 
phone rings.) 

Frep: I'll get it, Agnes. (Into phone) 
Hello? . . . Why, Sam — Sam Bur- 
ton. Why—er—Sam, how are 
you? ... The quarrel? (Holding 
hand over mouthpiece and turning to 
Aanes) Agnes, he’s calling about 
their quarrel — must want our ad- 
vice. 

Aanes: My goodness — well, try to be 
helpful, Fred. 

Frep: Listen, Sam, I wouldn’t take it 
too seriously if I were you.. . . Sure, 
of course I can see how it would up- 
set you but —what’s that? You 
think I’m taking it too lightly? Sam 
Burton, what are you talking about? 


. . . You heard what? Agnes and I 
have had a terrible quarrel? Well, of 
all the ridiculous — now, listen here, 
Sam Burton, don’t you try to advise 
me — you mind your own business. 

Aangs: Fred, don’t talk to him like 
that. 

Frep: But Agnes, he thinks we’ve been 
quarreling — hello, Sam — Sam — 
he hung up on me! (FRED hangs up, 
too.) 

Aanes: Fred, you shouldn’t have 
shouted at him. 

Frep: But Agnes, he didn’t call about 
their quarrel. He thinks we’ve been 
quarreling. He heard — 

Aanes: Where on earth could he hear 
a thing like that? 

FRED (Giving up): Agnes, I don’t know. 
(Rusy enters left, blowing her nose 
and sniffling.) 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, I’ve just got to 
speak to you. 

Acnes: Ruby — Ruby, what’s the 
matter? 

Rusy: Everything’s the matter, Miss 
Agnes. I just can’t believe it after 
all these years I’ve been with you 
and Mister Fred. 

Frep: Ruby, will you please explain 
yourself. 

Rusy: Yes, sir, Mister Fred — and 
mind you, I still don’t think you and 
Miss Agnes had anything to do with 
this, but if the boys aren’t satisfied 
with me — 

Briy: Hey, Ruby, I am. 

Rusy: But Mister Bud isn’t. He came 
in the kitchen and talked so queer to 
me. 

Agnes: Bud did? 

Rusy: He says I’ve got a dust complex 
and I’ve been working too hard and 








if I’m not happy, I ought to make a 
change. 

Frep: Make a change? 

Ruspy: Miss Agnes, you know I 
wouldn’t be happy anywhere else in 
the world but here. Of course Mister 
Bud said that Miss Sally had looked 
up my horoscope and it showed I 
needed a change, but I figure he was 
just using that for an excuse — and 
he doesn’t want me here any more. 

Aaenres: Nonsense, Bud thinks the 
world of you, Ruby. But why would 
he say — 

Frep: Agnes, a lot of very funny 
things have been happening around 
here this afternoon! 

Bruxy (Suddenly): And I'll bet it’s on 
account of Bud and his sickology. 
Acngs: His what? Billy, do you mean 

psychology? 

Bitty: Yes. Bud’s studying up on it, 
and Sally’s studying that other thing 
that has to do with the stars — 

Frep: Astrology? 

Bitty: Sure. They want to help people. 

Frep: Help people, eh? Agnes, I think 
I’m beginning to see the light. Bud 
talked to me. 

Aenss: And he talked to me, Fred. 

Rusy: And he sure did talk to me. 

Frepb: Just wait until I — (Bun enters 
from upstage right looking very de- 
jected.) 

Bup: Hi, everybody. (He sits down in 
Frep’s easy chair. They all stare at 
him.) 

Frep (He takes a deep breath and be- 
gins.): Bud, of all the things you’ve 
ever done — (He stops and starts 
over.) Son, I very seldom lose my 
temper, do I? But this is one of the 
times — 
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Bup: Go ahead, Dad—if you’re 
angry. It doesn’t surprise me. 
Everybody is. 

Frep: Can you blame them? After all, 
you’ve caused an upheaval in two 
households — 

Bup: Gee, Dad, I was only trying to 
help. 

Frep: Help? When you’ve upset the 
Burtons and upset your mother and 
hurt Ruby’s feelings — 

Aacnegs: Yes, dear — just because you 
study a little psychology and get a 
lot of funny ideas that aren’t true at 
all — 

Frep: I suppose your psychology 
doesn’t take into account that I like 
to do what your mother does and she 
likes to do what I want to do, even 
if we don’t always like to do it. 

Aangs: Now, Fred, I understand what 
you mean but you’re getting a little 
mixed up. 

Frep: What I mean is I’d rather be 
with your mother even at a bridge 
party. 

Rusy: And how you could say I had a 
dust complex, and wasn’t happy 
here, Mister Bud? I’d rather be in 
this house even if you boys do bring 
in dust. 

Bun: Go ahead — blame me, everyone. 
I can’t feel any worse than I do. 
Even Sally’s mad. 

Aangs: She is? 

Bup: Sure. She says everything is all 
my fault. After all, she was looking 
up horoscopes and talking to her own 
folks. But what does she do? She 
bawls me out and slams the door in 
my face. 

Frep: Well, I’m sorry, son, but — 

Bup: And to top it all off —do you 
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know what? She looked up her own 
horoscope and mine, and found out 
that even we were born under the 
wrong stars! She says we’d never in 
the world get along together. (AGNES 
starts to laugh.) 

Bup: Oh, Mom — 

Frep: Agnes, don’t laugh. 

Aanes: Well, Fred, it is funny. They 
finally ended up quarreling them- 
selves. 

Frep: And no wonder. I can’t under- 
stand it, Bud. You're usually 
smarter than this. 

Bup: It’s just women, Dad. 

Frep: Now, son, you can’t blame this 
all on the women. 

Rusy: No, sir, Mister Bud. Men and 
women are different but we need 
them both. 

Bup: Well, we certainly need you, 
Ruby. 

Rusy (Grinning): Thank you, Mister 
Bud. Now, my mind’s at rest. Yes, 
sir, I haven’t got a complex in the 
world. I can get dinner with a free 
mind. 

Brtuy: And I can eat it, too, Ruby. 
What are we going to have? 

Ruy: Let’s go see, honey. (RuBy and 
Buy go off left.) 

Frep: Well, son, I guess you’ve learned 
your lesson. 

Bup: I guess so. I guess I’m the one 
that needs psychoanalyzing. 

Frep: Oh, I don’t think so. I think 
you just need some good advice from 
some sensible people. You see, son, 
if each person takes care of his own 
faults instead of trying to take care 
of the other fellow’s — 

Bun: I know, Dad. 

Frep: And just remember that if we 
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weren’t all different, we wouldn’t 
get along as well as we do. 

Aanes: Men and women wouldn’t get 
along so well either. 

Frep: Exactly. Because they’re dif- 
ferent they sort of — well — com- 
plement one another. 

Bup: Huh, that’s a laugh. Sally’ll 
never speak to me again. (The door- 
bell rings.) 

Aangs: Now, who can that be? I'll 
go. (She goes off upstage right. Frep 
puts his hand on Bunp’s shoulder.) 

Frep: Now, son, don’t take it so hard. 
You know, I was going to reprimand 
you very severely but now — well, I 
wish there was something I could 
say to make you feel better. (AGNES 
comes in smiling.) 

Aanss: Guess who’s on the front porch, 
Bud? 

Bup: Why, I — 

Aqnss: It’s Sally, dear. I tried to get 
her to come in but I guess she’s feel- 
ing a little embarrassed about every- 
thing. She wants to speak to you. 

Bun: Gee . . . Is she — is she still — 

Aanss: No, dear. She isn’t. She says 
she realizes it was just as much her 
fault as yours. 


Bup: Well ... Say, Mom, aren’t 
women wonderful? (He rushes out 
upstage right.) 


Aanes (Smiling): Well, there’s one 
complex that doesn’t seem to change 
much. 

Frep: No, Agnes, and he took the 
words out of my mouth. 

AaneEs: What words? 

Frep: Aren’t women wonderful? (He 
goes to her quickly and kisses her as 
the curtain falls.) 

THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


It’s So CompLex 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Bud wears sport 
jacket upon entrance. Ruby wears a maid’s 
uniform. 

Properties: Duster, broom, green and yellow 
vase, bags of groceries, newspaper, pencil, 
cookies, bag of candy. 

Setting: The Saunders’ living room. Upstage 
center is a fireplace with a mantel above it 
and a mirror over the mantel. In the rear 
wall to the right is a door leading into a 
small reception hall and the front door, and 
in the center of the left wall, another door 
leads to the stairway and the rest of the 
house. Against the right wall stands a large 
old-fashioned desk with books, papers and 
a telephone, and upstage from the desk is a 
worn but comfortable easy chair. There is 
a pair of armchairs, one each side of the 
fireplace, and other occasional chairs are 
placed here and there with accompanying 
tables and lamps. There is a broom lean- 
ing against the mantel. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Impossible Room 


by John Murray 


Characters 

JEFF, a reporter 

HELEN, his friend 

ANNE, @ maid 

Dr. Amos WILBUR, @ physician and 
amateur criminologist 

ProFEssor ADAMS, his friendly rival 

VINCENT DuDLY, a mystery writer 

Mrs. DupDLey, his wife 

Pam Dub ey, his daughter 

Time: Early evening. 

Sertine: Dr. Wilbur’s drawing room. 

Ar Rise: Jerr and HELEN are ushered 
in through upstage center entrance by 
ANNIE, who directs them to sofa down- 
stage center. 

ANNIE: If you’ll wait here, the doctor’ll 
see you in a few minutes. 

Heien (Excitedly): Oh, Jeff, I still 
can’t believe it. I can’t believe I’m 
going to sit in on a personal interview 
with the Dr. Wilbur! 

Jerr: If you don’t be quiet, there 
won’t be any interview. The doctor 
is very shy. (Glances around room) 
He has a nice place, though. (To 
ANNIE) Does anyone live here with 
Dr. Wilbur? 

Annie: No, sir. (Confidentially) Of 
course, I’m not one to gossip but I 
always thought this house needed a 
woman’s touch. Now, if you ask 
me... (Interruption as gruff coughing 
is heard in hallway) Oh, heavens! 
The doctor’s coming now. I have to 
get back to the kitchen. 


Jerr (Laughing): All right. We can 
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talk about Dr. Wilbur’s marital 
status later! (ANNIE hurriedly extts 
left. Doctor WiLsur and Pro- 
FESSOR ADAMS enter upstage center. 
They are so engrossed in a friendly 
argument that they are unaware of 
HELEN and JEFF.) 

Apams: And I say, Wilbur, that you 
pay entirely too much attention to 
trivialities. You miss important 
clues by sorting out the little things. 

Wiisur: I have my way, Professor 
Adams. It was once said that there 
are many roads to heaven. Well, I 
feel the same about the detection of 
acrime. Ah, the little things! They 
always tell me about the bzg things. 

Apams: I can’t agree! Your method is 
old-fashioned. Your style is out- 
dated. (WiLBuR suddenly sees HELEN 
and JEFF and he waves his hand im- 
patiently at ADAMS.) 

Wiusour: If my methods and style are 
at fault, at least let me salvage some- 
thing of my manners. We have 
guests and we continue to prattle 
like two washwomen! (JEFF steps 
forward and extends his hand.) 

Jerr: Dr. Wilbur! This is a pleasure. 
I’m Jeff Turner of the Weekly Dis- 
patch. 

WIiLBur (Smiling): Ah, yes. You’re the 
young man who wishes to interview 
me for his paper? 

Jerr: That’s right. 

Wixsur: My memoirs will make pretty 
stodgy reading, I’m afraid. 








Jerr: That’s not true, Doctor. Why, 
everyone has heard about your work 
in solving crime. Our readers want 
some inside information about your 
methods. 

Wizvur: My methods again! My good 
colleague, Professor Adams, would 
have something to say about my 
methods. (He gestures to ADAMS and 
the PRoFessor and JEFF exchange 
greetings.) 

Apams: No offense intended, Doctor. 
I merely said that one can’t dwell on 
the little things any more. The 
scientific methods of crime detection 
have eliminated all that. 

Witzur (Smiling): This is indeed an 
age of wonders! Even the world of 
science has perfected a crime-solving 
machine! 

Apams (Nodding): Yes. The day of 
Sherlock Holmes and the sit-by-the- 
fire deduction has come to an end. 

Witsur (Sadly): You may be right. 
(He gestures towards HELEN.) But we 
have neglected this young lady. 

Jerr: This is Miss Helen Porter, a 
friend of mine on the paper. She 
wanted to come to the interview. 

HELEN (Quickly): I always wanted to 
meet you, Dr. Wilbur. 

Wipur: I hope you’re not disap- 
pointed, young lady. I have just 
been called a defeated, old-fashioned 
has-been. 

Apams: Now, Dr. Wilbur... 

Wixsour (Laughing) : Oh, Adams, you’re 
forgiven. I can’t blame you for 
criticizing me. Everyone finds fault 
with me. Why, even Annie, my 
maid, feels that I need a woman in 
this house! She disapproves of my 
bachelor life. (HELEN and JEFF ez- 
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change quick glances.) Oh, she has 
spoken to you about it, too? 

JEFF: Well — er — 

Wizvur: Oh, you needn’t feel uncom- 
fortable. Annie has discussed it with 
everyone from the church parson to 
the bread man. And maybe she’s 
right, too! 

Jerr: She did mention something about 
it, sir. 

Wisvr: That’s all right. (70 Apams) 
But despite your modern methods, I 
will still ride along with the little 
things — the things that everyone 
overlooks. 

Apams: What good are these — little 
things? 

Witpur: Maybe they are a waste of 
time, but everything must be ex- 
amined in crime deduction — espe- 
cially the simple things in our lives. 

Apams: The simple things? What do 
you mean? 

Witpur (Thoughtfully): Well, I might 
illustrate. (Glances around room and 
his eyes fall upon telephone right. He 
points to it.) Take that telephone, 
for instance. (Hveryone looks in di- 
rection of phone.) 

Apams: Well, what about it? It’s a 
common enough phone, if you ask 
me. 

HE.EN: Yes, it’s a simple dial phone. 

Witpur (Agreeing): A very common- 
place object. We use the telephone 
every day of our lives. We dial ex- 
changes and numbers with reckless 
abandon — but has anyone ever 
noticed the amazing peculiarity of 
that phone? 

Apams: Are you trying to fool us, 
Doctor? There’s nothing wrong with 
that phone. 
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WitBvr: That is true, but although 
you often use the phone, Adams, 
can you tell me anything about the 
dial? 

Apams: What are you driving at? 

HELEN (7'0 Apams): I think Dr. Wilbur 
wants to know something about the 
arrangement of the numerals and 
letters on the dial. 

Wisur: Good girl! That’s precisely 
what I want. 

Apams (Bewildered): Well, it’s a simple 
dial. The letters are grouped in 
series of threes and there are nine 
numbers — ten counting the zero. 
And there is— oh, Wilbur, this is 
sheer nonsense! 

Wiipur: But it’s very important if 
I’m to prove my point about the 
little things. You just said that the 
letters are arranged in groups of 
threes. How is this possible if there 
are twenty-six letters in the alpha- 
bet? Twenty-six is not divisible by 
three! 

Apams: Really, I’ve never paid much 
attention to such things. 

Wisvr: Precisely! Just as that little 
detail escaped you and a thousand 
others, so can a crime go undetected 
if one does not heed the little things! 

JerF: You’ve really interested me in 
the problem of the phone, Doctor. 
As I recall, there are no letters left 
over. They are all arranged in 
groups of threes. 

Heen: But that can’t be done with 
twenty-six letters. (Jerr scratches 
his chin in meditation.) 

Jerr: I have it! (Brightens) Twenty- 
six letters are not used on a tele- 
phone. Now, let me see. There are 
eight groups of letters. Why, that 


means that two letters are omitted 
from a telephone dial! 

Witsur: A very enterprising young 
man! You’re on the right track but 
unfortunately you have forgotten 
that Z is left over and stands alone. 
Thus only one letter is omitted. 
(Whimsically) Now, young man, 
can you tell me what letter it is. 

Jerr (Crestfallen): Well, now — I 
think — (Hopefully) Is it X? 

WILBuR (Laughing): I think the people 
with an EXeter exchange would be 
sadly bewildered about that! No, 
that is not right. 

JEFF (Shrugging submissively): I give 
up. I guess I’m not as smart as 
that. 

Witpvur: It’s not brightness. I doubt 
whether Mr. Einstein could tell me 
about the missing letter. No, it’s 
merely concentration on — (He 
looks at Adams.) — the little things! 

Apams: Well, I’ve had enough of tele- 
phone mysteries. If we could solve 
real-life cases as easily — 

HELEN: Do you have a case now, Dr. 
Wilbur? 

Witsvur: No, the behavior of the town 
population is unusually good. 

HELEN (Sadly): Oh! 

Witsur: You sound disappointed, 
Miss Porter. 

Hewen: Well, I would like to have 
seen you at work. (Voices are heard 
in the hall. ANNIn’s protesting voice is 
the loudest but presently Pam DupDLEy, 
VincEntT Duprey and Mrs. DupDLEY 
are ushered unceremoniously into the 
room.) 

Annie (To WiiBuR): I told them you 
were not available. I told them — 
but they wouldn’t listen. 
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Pam (Quickly): But I had to see you, 
Dr. Wilbur. Oh, please help me! 
(WiLBUR sleps forward and adjusts 
his glasses.) 

Wievr: Help you, young lady? But, 
of course! You’re the girl I’ve often 
seen in the garden across the street. 

Duprey: Yes, we’ve been neighbors 
for years. 

Wixsvr: And you’re Vincent Dudley! 
Really, your mystery stories have 
often kept me up past my bedtime! 
(Gestures to Apams, HELEN and 
JeFF) I’d like you to meet Vincent 
Dudley, my neighbor — although I 
must admit he moves in a literary 
circle. (Smiles) 

HeiEN: Mr. Dudley! I read all your 
books. 

Frep: I’m guilty, too! 

DupLEY (Smiling weakly): I wrote 
enough of them, but I’m stumped 
now. (Soberly) That’s why I— 
we need your help, Dr. Wilbur. 

Witpvur: Won’t you Dudleys sit down 
and make yourselves comfortable. 
I’m very honored to be called upon 
for help, but fiction is really out of 
my line. I’m not too good at creat- 
ing mysteries. 

Dub ey: But this is not a fictional 
mystery, Doctor. 

Wiper: It isn’t? 

Dup.ey: No. I’m afraid that a real- 
life mystery has been planted — 
right on our doorstep! (FRED and 
HELEN exchange glances and move 
closer.) 

Mrs. Duptey (Haughtily): You can 
see, Vincent, that Dr. Wilbur is en- 
tertaining friends tonight. We can’t 
very well occupy his time with such 
nonsense! 
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Pam: It isn’t nonsense, Mother! Oh, 
please, Dr. Wilbur — won’t you help 
us? (She dabs at her eyes with a 
handkerchief.) 

Wisur: There, there, my dear. I’m 
sure your trouble is not that serious. 

Mrs. Dup.ey: It’s a storm in a teacup! 
(To Pam) You’re making a terrible 
fool of yourself, Pam. I’m sure that 
Larry will turn up in a little while 
and have a good laugh at our ex- 
pense. 

Wupvur: Larry? 

Duprey: Larry Parker is my daugh- 
ter’s fiance. 

Wizzvr: Oh! 

Pam (Quickly): And he’s disappeared. 
He disappeared — into thin air. I — 
I want you to find him for me! 

Wipur (Smiling): Well, Miss, a little 
while ago I was speaking to my 
friends about my marital status. 
I’m not too well acquainted with 
such things. 

Mrs. Dup.ey: There, Pam! I told you 
that Dr. Wilbur wouldn’t listen to 
you. 

Wier: I'll be glad to listen, but if her 
young man has chosen to disappear, 
I’m afraid there’s little I can do. 

Pam: Oh, but it isn’t what you think, 
Dr. Wilbur. Larry hasn’t left me — 
just like that. (She waves her hand.) 

Dub ey: Please let me explain. Pam 
means that Larry has not gone away 
because of some foolish lover’s quar- 
rel. He has disappeared — practi- 
cally before our eyes! 

HELEN (Excitedly): Disappeared? 

Dup.ey: Yes, Miss. Larry Parker has 
vanished! 

Pam (Tearfully): He disappeared in the 
Impossible Room. 
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Apams: The Impossible Room? 

Pam: Yes, he’s gone —and I don’t 
know where to find him. 

Witsur: You have aroused our curi- 
osity but — thin air —the Impos- 
sible Room —I think we’ll need a 
little explanation. 

Apams: I think we’ll need quite an ex- 
planation! 

Dup.ey: My wife and daughter are 
not too good at mysteries. I think 
they’ve left you hanging on a limb. 
I’ll try to tell you about the trouble 
as briefly as possible. 

Wiisur (Nodding): Please do so. 

Duptey: Mr. Parker — Larry — ar- 
rived at our house this afternoon at 
four. 

Mrs. Duprey: He was to spend the 
week end with us. 

Pam: You see, we were planning to an- 
nounce our engagement formally to- 
morrow night. 

Dub ey: It was going to be a double 
occasion for us. The engagement — 
and the publication of my new mys- 
tery next week. Naturally, the talk 
turned to mysteries. 

Pam: Larry is quite an enthusiast. 

Duprey: Larry wanted an outline of 
the plot and, since the new book 
deals with the problem of a locked 
room, Larry was quite fascinated. 

Apams: A locked room? 

Dupntey: Yes, the problem in the book 
dealt with a man who escaped from 
a locked room. 

Apams: Oh, I remember those things! 
Sliding panels and all that stuff! 

Dun ey: I guess the sliding panel is a 
thing of the past. It isn’t consid- 
ered fair to spring the sliding panel 
on the reader any more. 


Witsur: Now, who’s old-fashioned, 
Adams? 

Apams: Humph! 

Wievr: Please continue, Mr. Dudley. 

Dup.ey: I thought that Larry’s air 
was a little arrogant. He said that 
he could solve my problem of the 
locked room and could do me one 
better — by escaping from a locked 
room, himself! 

Witzvur: The whole suggestion of the 
locked room business was his own 
idea? 

Dup.ey: Yes. I wanted to forget the 
subject, but Larry was quite insist- 
ent. He demanded that I take his 
challenge. 

Wixsvr: And what was the challenge? 

Dun ey: Larry Parker insisted that he 
could escape from a locked room 
without the aid of keys, sliding 
panels or an outside confederate! 

Pam: Yes. He said that he could escape 
from the Impossible Room! 

Wisur: You mentioned that room a 
little while ago, Miss, and I am quite 
fascinated — and a little perplexed. 
What is the Impossible Room? 

Duper: The Impossible Room is a 
pet name for an old room on the sec- 
ond floor of our house. It lies in line 
with the sleeping rooms, but there is 
one outstanding peculiarity about 
the room. 

Pam: There is only one entrance to 
the room; namely, the door leading 
into the hall. The door has a snap 
lock which opens only from outside! 

Mrs. Duptey: The lock will not work 
from inside. Why, I was locked in 
that dreadful room for two hours one 
day before the maid heard me pound- 
ing on the wall! 
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Witgur: A peculiar room, indeed. 
Now, why should it lock only from 
the outside? 

Dub ey: The Impossible Room is not 
really a room at all, but a sort of 
closet-pantry found in these old- 
fashioned houses. The house be- 
longed to my grandfather and he 
used the room as a storage place for 
old papers, books, and that kind of 
thing. 

Wipvr: Oh, I see. And I suppose the 
window in the room is too small to 
offer escape? 

Dup.ey (Soberly): There is no window 
in the Impossible Room. 

Wisvr: No window? 

Pam: The only entrance is the door. 
(WiiBur thoughtfully rubs his chin.) 

Dup ey: The room is built with solid 
walls and lighted with a solitary, 
dim lamp in the center of the ceiling. 
After we moved to the house, we 
threw away all the old papers and 
other things that Grandfather had 
gathered. 

Mrs. Dubey: The room is completely 
empty, Dr. Wilbur. 

Dup.ey: And very solid! 

Wixevr: And Mr. Parker boasted that 
he could escape from that room? 
Duprey: He not only boasted, Dr. 

Wilbur. He did escape! 

Witsur (Musing): This whole thing 
started simply enough — but I’m 
afraid there’s something sinister 
about it. 

Pam (Quickly): Oh, Doctor, do you 
think Larry’s in danger? 

Witpvur: Who can tell? (Jo DupLEy) 
Please go on with your story. 

Dub ey: Finally I consented to Larry’s 
plan. It was agreed that he would be 
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locked in the Impossible Room and 
remain there for a half-hour. Then, 
at the end of the time, he would pre- 
sent himself downstairs. 

Apams: As simple as that? 

Duptey: Yes. Of course, he didn’t tell 
us his plan of escape but, knowing 
the Impossible Room, I was quite 
interested to see him try it. 

Wivsur: And who locked Parker in the 
Impossible Room? 

Pam (Sheepishly): I—I did. (More 
quickly) Oh, I know what you’re 
thinking. You probably feel that the 
door wasn’t securely locked and that 
Larry freed himself and is hiding 
someplace laughing at us. 

Wixpvur: Well, that’s a possibility. 

Pam: But it’s not true! I know the 
door was locked. I know it! I tried 
it after Larry went into the room 
and the door wouldn’t budge! 

Wixzvr: I believe you, Miss Pam. But 
I must have more details. 

Apams: The little things again? 

Wizsur: Yes — the little things. (Jo 
Pam) Please tell me everything, no 
matter how unimportant it may 
seem. I want exact details from the 
time Parker went up to that room 
until you made certain the door was 
locked. 

Pam (Wringing handkerchief): Now, 
let me see. When Father gave his 
permission that Larry could be 
locked in the Impossible Room, I 
was terribly excited. You see, I am 
a mystery fan, too. 

Wiser: I can appreciate that. 

Pam: Well, Larry and I left the living 
room and went up to the second floor 
to the room, Larry leading the way. 

Wizpvr: You say “you and Larry.” (To 
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Duprey) Didn’t you go along, too? 

Dup.ey: No, I’m afraid I didn’t. My 
agent telephoned and I had quite a 
lengthy conversation about my new 
book. 

Wisvur: And you, Mrs. Dudley? 

Mrs. Dungy (Indignantly): Do I look 
like a person who might indulge in 
mysteries? And at my age! Of 
course, I would have no part in the 
foolish business. I went to the pan- 
try to instruct the cook about des- 
sert for dinner. 

Witsur: I understand. 
Continue. 

Pam: Well, when we got upstairs, 
Larry went right to the door of the 
Impossible Room. He quickly turned 
the knob and walked in. He laughed 
and said something about Houdini 
and closed the door after him. 

Wisur: You didn’t go into the room? 

Pam: No, Larry had already closed the 
door. But he went into the room. I 
saw him with my own eyes! 

Wieur (Thoughifully): Yes, of course. 

Pam: I made certain that the outside 
spring lock was securely fastened and 
then — and then — (Begins to sob) 

Wiupur: Please, Miss Dudley. 

Pam: But this is the part that I can’t 
understand. You see, I didn’t want 
Larry to escape without our knowl- 
edge and I thought it would teach 
him a good lesson about bragging so 
I—I— 

Wisur: Yes? 

Pam: I ran some tape around the door 
jamb so that he couldn’t possibly 
escape through the door. You see, if 
the tape were broken, I would know 
that he had a secret way of opening 
the door from the inside. Oh, I knew 


(To Pam) 


the tape wouldn’t hold the door, but 
it would snap instantly if the door 
were tampered with. 

Wisur: I see. And what did you do 
then? 

Pam: I called something to Larry to 
make doubly sure he was in the room 
and he answered behind the locked 
door. 

Wizsvr: Did you wait outside the door 
long? 

Pam: No. I wanted to get downstairs 
right away. I was anxious for the 
whole business to be over. 

Wixzur: But you told me you were en- 
thusiastic about Larry’s plan? 

Pam: It started out as a joke, but I was 
a little frightened. Larry was so 
sure of himself. He — it frightened 
me. 

Witsur: And you went right down- 
stairs? 

Pam: Yes. 

Wisvr: And nothing else happened? 

Pam: No, nothing. 

Wixsur (Impatiently): There must be 
something else. There has to be! 
Pam: I—I don’t know what you 

mean. 

Wiisur (Pointing to Apams): I tell 
you, Miss, that my honored friend, 
Professor Adams, thinks I am old- 
fashioned. That may be true, but, 
in order to help you, I must know 
about the little things. 

Pam: The little things? 

Wisur: Yes, every detail that hap- 
pened from the time you locked the 
Impossible Room until you joined 
your mother and father downstairs. 

Pam (Insistently): There’s nothing to 
tell. I made certain that the door 
was locked — that Larry couldn’t 








get out. And I went downstairs! 
That’s all, Dr. Wilbur. 

Wixpvur: You met no one in the hall or 
on the stairs? 

Pam: No one. (Loudly) No one could 
have helped Larry escape. The door 
was locked and securely taped. I 
thought it was impossible for Larry 
to get out of that room. (Smiling) 
Why, I even stepped back to admire 
the good work I had done on the 
door and then — (Break-off) But, 
of course you wouldn’t be interested 
in that. 

Wisur (Quickly): What is it? 

Pam (Smiling): Oh, it’s foolish. It’s 
nothing, really. As I said, I stepped 
back and, as the hall was quite dark, 
I bumped into Mr. Abercrombie. 

Wixsur (Bewildered): Who? 

Mrs. Duptey: Pam! I don’t think the 
doctor will be interested in Mr. 
Abercrombie. 

Wixsvr: I am interested in every as- 
pect of this case, Madam. (To Pam) 
Now, who is Mr. Abercrombie? 

Pam: Mr. Abercrombie is a pet name 
for an old suit of armor that stands 
in the hall. 

Frep: A suit of armor? 

Pam: Yes. It belonged to Grandfather 
and we kept it — well, for senti- 
mental reasons. 

Witsur (Impatiently): Where does 
that suit of armor stand? Tell me — 
where does it stand? 

Pam: It stands directly across the hall 
from the Impossible Room — it’s in 
line with the door. 

Wizsvr: And you stepped backwards 
and crashed into it? 

Pam: Yes, yes — but I don’t see what 
that means. 
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Wiipvur: It makes the case a little 
more difficult, that’s all. If you had 
mistaken the door of the Impossible 
Room and had locked Mr. Parker in 
another room, the suit of armor 
wouldn’t have stood behind you. 

Pam (Suddenly): No—that’s true! 
Oh, that makes everything worse. 
And Mr. Abercrombie was behind 
me — directly opposite the the door 
of the Impossible Room! (Dr. 
WILBouR thrusts his hands deeply into 
his pockets and walks around the 
room. ) 

Wisur: Before I can say anything 
about this business, I must know a 
little more about the upstairs hall- 
way. 

Pam: It’s a simple hall, really. There 
are four doors opening onto the hall- 
way. 

Wizur: Who occupies these rooms? 

Pam: I have the first room — my bed- 
room. Then, there’s the Impossible 
Room. (She shudders.) Beyond that, 
there is the door to my mother’s 
room and the fourth room is Father’s 
bedroom and study. 

Wisvr: Are the doors all the same? 

Pam: Yes, they’re all uniform in size 
and color. But, of course, only the 
door to the Impossible Room cannot 
be opened from the inside. The 
others can. 

Wipur: I see. In other words, if a 
door to the other bedrooms is locked 
from the outside, that door can be 
easily opened by turning the knob 
from the inside? 

Pam: Yes, that’s the only difference 
about the doors. 

Witsur (Musing): Then that would 
explain — (Suddenly) But never 
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mind. What happened after you 
joined your parents downstairs? 

Duprey: Why, we just waited for 
Larry to turn up. It was a rough 
half-hour, too. 

Mrs. Dup.ey: It was almost an hour, 
Vincent. Don’t you remember that 
you were a little alarmed at six when 
Larry hadn’t appeared? 

Pam: It was horrible. Just sitting 
there watching — waiting. There 
was no sound from upstairs! 

Wisvr: And then? 

Duprey: At six, I decided that the 
nonsense had gone far enough. We 
went upstairs to the Impossible 
Room. 

Pam (Quickly): The door was still 
locked and the tape was in place. 
Even Mr. Abercrombie was stand- 
ing watching us. 

Wier: I think that Mr. Abercrombie 
could tell us many interesting things. 
And then? 

Pam: I called to Larry and got no 
answer. 

Duprey: We quickly pulled the tape 
off the door and I turned the knob, 
releasing the outside spring latch. 

Mrs. Dupiey: We went into that 
room — into the dark — and I 
snapped on the light. 

Wiser: You put on the light, Madam? 

Mrs. Duper: Yes. The room was in 
darkness I told you. 

Pam: And Larry was gone! The room 
was empty! 

Witsur: That must have been a 
frightening moment for all of you. 
Duptey: Frightening! It was terrify- 

ing! A man had disappeared through 
a two-foot solid wall! 
Pam: He couldn’t have been hiding in 


that room because there was no 
place to hide! 

Wisvr: What did you do? 

Dup.ey: We went downstairs to wait 
for Larry. Naturally, I felt that he 
must have discovered some way to 
escape and he was going to wait until 
we were really in a frenzy before 
appearing. 

Pam: That was almost two hours ago — 
but Larry is still missing. (Again, 
she dabs her eyes with her handker- 
chief.) Oh, Dr. Wilbur! What are 
we going to do? 

Apams (Defianily): Yes, Doctor, what 
are you going to do? 

Wiusvr: There is little we can do. I’m 
afraid the damage has already been 
done. And yet — there may still be 
time. (W1LBuR slams fist against the 
table and rushes to the telephone. He 
dials a number and presently speaks 
into the phone with his back to the 
group. His words are indistinguish- 
able.) 

Apams (To Frep): No doubt, the 
doctor has been stumped at last. 
He’s probably calling the authorities 
to report Larry’s disappearance. 

Mrs. Dupiey (Quickly): I don’t want 
any scandal! This whole affair is 
absurd! (WILBUR hangs up phone 
and returns to group.) Doctor! You 
haven’t called the police! 

Wizsvr: Yes, Madam, I have. 

Mrs. Duptey: This is ridiculous! 
(Haughtily) I only consented to come 
here thinking that you might spare 
us the embarrassment of the police. 

Wisp (Strongly): This is more than 
an embarrassing situation. Don’t 


you realize that a man has disap- 
peared? 








Mrs. DvupLry 
but — I— 
Wiipur: And the reason for his dis- 
appearance will cause you more dis- 

turbance than the police! 

Mrs. Duprey: What are you trying to 

say? 

Wi zur: There is a deep-rooted mo- 
tive behind this. A fiendish scheme! 

Dup.ey: Doctor! 

Wizsvur: Oh, you can put your mind 
at ease, all of you! I didn’t ask the 
police to go to your house. 

Duprey: You didn’t? 

Witsovr: Of course not. I asked them 
to go to the Union Railroad Station 
and block all exits! 

Mrs. Duprey: What do you mean? 

Wisvr: The police have a fairly ac- 
curate description of your Mr. 
Parker. They had trouble with him 
before. 

Pam: Larry —a criminal? I don’t be- 
lieve it! It’s not true, Dr. Wilbur! 
Wizur (Softly): Yes, Miss Pam, it’s 
true enough. It has to be that way. 
It’s the only solution to the whole 
thing. You knew him only a short 
time. You told me that you were 
announcing your engagement to- 

morrow night. 

Pam: Yes, I met him six weeks ago. 
But I won’t believe anything wrong 
about him. 

Wipur: Was today the first time he 
came to your house? 

Pam: No, he was there several times. 
If Larry wanted to steal anything, 
why should he have waited until now? 

Witsur: This was the best oppor- 
tunity he had. The last visits were 
— I believe the popular phrase is — 
to “case” the place. 


(Taken back): Yes, 


Duprey: What’s all this, Dr. Wilbur? 

Wivpvur: Larry Parker is known by the 
police as one of the cleverest jewel 
thieves in this part of the country! 

Dun ey: No! 

Mrs. Duptey: A jewel thief? 

Witsvr: I’m sorry to say it’s true. 
Oh, yes, he was at your house before. 
And he must have thought it in- 
genious when he remembered the 
Impossible Room. 

Dun ey: This is all too confusing. 

Wixsur: On the contrary, Mr. Dudley, 
it’s amazingly simple. Consider — 
if your house guest were to call upon 
you and leave unexpectedly, one 
might think it rather strange and 
immediately search his own, per- 
sonal belongings. 

Dupt.ey: That’s right. 

Witseur: However, if there were a 
strange cloak of mystery about the 
guest’s disappearance, one would be 
involved with the problem at hand. 
In other words, Larry Parker wanted 
to give you something to occupy 
your minds while he ransacked your 
house and made off with your jewels! 

Mrs. Duptey (Shocked): My jewels! 

Wisur: Yes, madam. Parker decided 
that you would have your jewels at 
home to wear to the engagement 
party tomorrow night and again to 
the literary functions with your hus- 
band next week. 

Mrs. Duptey: Yes, I took my jewels 
out of the bank vault yesterday. 

Witpvr: A jewel thief uses a great deal 
of psychology. And, most often, he’s 
correct! If he wanted your jewels, he 
had to take them today. He had no 
time to lose. And, in the clever 
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hands of a man like Larry Parker, it 
was child’s play! 

Apams (Scoffing): I wouldn’t call dis- 
appearing from a locked room ex- 
actly child’s play. 

Witsur: We'll discuss that later, 
Adams, but first, I want my young 
friends to go on a little assignment. 
(He beckons to Frep and HELEN who 
step quickly forward.) 

Frep: Yes, sir? 

HELEN (Excited): May we help you? 

Dr. Wiusur: I'd like you to go over to 
the Dudley house and examine Mrs. 
Dudley’s jewel box. (He bows to 
Mrs. Dup.ey.) With Mrs. Dudley’s 
permission, of course. 

Mrs. Dup.ey (Nervously): Yes — yes 
— if you think it necessary. (To 
HeEweEn) I keep my jewels in a little 
carved box in the second drawer of 
my dresser. 

Dup.ey: The house is directly across 
the street. 

Pam (Helpfully): The maid will let you 
in. (HELEN looks excitedly at Jerr 
and they exit upstage center.) 

Wizvr: I think that the report will 
prove my theory. 

Apams: Heaven help you if it doesn’t. 
(Pam sinks wearily into chair.) 

Pam: I —[ still can’t believe it. It — 
it’s fantastic! 

Wigur: People aren’t always what 
they seem. Upon close examination, 
they often appear quite unfavorable. 
Yes, looking at the little things is 
often cruel — but always accurate. 

Apams: The little things again? 

Witpur (Smiling): Yes, the little 
things. This is a crime that might 
defy detection under the micro- 
scope of your scientific crime study. 


And yet, the little things solved it 
easily enough. When everything 
was put in its place — the answer is 
there! 

Apams: I still don’t see how you plan 
to get around that Impossible Room 
business. 

Duptey: That’s right. Granted that 
Parker might have stolen the Crown 
Jewels of England at some time or 
another, how did he manage to get 
out of that locked room? 

Pam (Defiantly): Yes, Dr. Wilbur, you 
haven’t answered that. 

Wisur: Let’s put it this way, Miss 
Pam. We have a seemingly impos- 
sible problem at hand. Is this young 
man gifted with strange, super- 
natural powers which enable him to 
defy locked doors and concrete walls? 
Nonsense! 

Pam: That’s true, but — 

Wixeur: Then we must look for a 
logical answer. You saw him go into 
the room. You locked the door. You 
taped the door. The man disap- 
peared. That is a chain of events — 
and somewhere there is a weak link 
which will solve the entire problem. 

Pam: But everything you mentioned is 
true. 

Wixpur: No, Pam, one of the state- 
ments must be incorrect. Let us 
examine them again. First of all, 
Mr. Parker is missing. We have 
your father’s and mother’s verifica- 
tion of that. 

Pam: That’s right. 

Wizpvr: Then, we'll let that stand for 


the moment. Secondly, you taped 
the door. 
Pam: Yes! Mother and Father will 


swear to that, too. They saw the 








tape when we went upstairs to the 
Impossible Room. 

Wixpvr: Very good. Let’s look at the 
next statement. You locked the 
door. 

Pam: I did! After Larry stepped into 
the room, I turned the handle and 
locked the door. The door wouldn’t 
budge! 

Wisur: Well, that brings us to the 
first statement. We have reason to 
believe that the last three impres- 
sions are correct so the fault must 
lie in the first statement. And that 
statement was — I saw him go into 
the Impossible Room! 

Pam: He did! He even talked to me 
behind the locked door. 

Wipvr: Oh, we believe that he en- 
tered a room, well enough — but 
what room? That’s the question. 

Pam: I don’t follow you. 

WILBuR (Slowly): It was a very easy 
matter for Parker to escape from the 
locked room. You see, Miss Pam, 
Larry never went into the Impos- 
sible Room! 

Apams: Oh, that’s foolish, Wilbur! We 
have Miss Dudley’s evidence. 

Wixeur (Insistently): We have the 
evidence of an excited, nervous girl 
in a poorly lighted hallway. She 
saw Parker go into a room. Well, 
was he not planning to go into the 
Impossible Room? Therefore, the 
mere fact that he entered a room, 
any room, would instantly establish 
the place as the Impossible Room! 

Pam: I —I couldn’t have been mis- 
taken. 

Wi.zpur: You were mistaken, Miss. 
Parker wanted you to be mistaken. 
Wasn’t it his idea in the first place to 
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pursue the question of the locked 
room? 

Duper: That’s right. 
the subject up. 

Wipur: You see, the stage was all ar- 
ranged. He knew that the four doors 
were identical in size and color. He 
knew that if he played his cards 
cleverly, he could lead you to any 
door of his choice and, in the con- 
fusion, make you believe that you 
were standing in front of the Im- 
possible Room. 

Pam: I—I can’t believe that I could 
have made such a mistake. 

Wixevr: It was late afternoon. Dusk! 
The most deceiving time of all. Yes, 
it could very easily have happened. 
Oh, it wasn’t your fault. The power 
of suggestion is an amazing thing. 
It often makes us see the things that 
don’t exist at all. And Parker was 
clever, remember that. 

Apams: But how can you be so sure 
that this is true? It’s a flimsy ex- 
planation, if you ask me. 

Wisur: It’s the only possible solu- 
tion. I first suspected it when Pam 
mentioned the similarity of doors. 
And I knew I was right when she 
mentioned Mr. Abercrombie. 

Pam: Mr. Abercrombie! But that 
makes you wrong! When I stepped 
back, I bumped into the suit of 
armor — and Mr. Abercrombie 
stands facing the Impossible Room! 

Witzur: I’m afraid he didn’t this 
afternoon. Mr. Abercrombie was an 
unwitting member of the plot. 
Parker knew that you would be 
more convinced that he was in the 
Impossible Room if you were to see 
some undeniable landmark that you 


He brought 














would associate with the room. 
Therefore, if the suit of armor were 
moved in front of another door — 

DupLEY (Quickly): Why, one would 
think that that was the door of the 
Impossible Room! 

Mrs. Dupiey: Oh, that wretched 
young man — to deceive Pam that 
way! 

Pam (Bewildered): You mean the suit 
of armor was moved? 

Wixpur: Yes, Miss. It was moved in 
front of your Mother’s room — the 
third door. This is what happened: 
Parker went ahead of you and en- 
tered your Mother’s room. Remem- 
ber, he quickly closed the door be- 
fore you had any chance to enter. 
In the dark hallway and with the 
added impression of the suit of armor 
in front of the door, you released the 
spring lock on the outside and 
thought he was imprisoned. 

Pam: But all the bedroom doors can be 
opened from the inside. 

Wisur: Precisely! When Mr. Parker 
knew you were safely downstairs, he 
ransacked your mother’s jewel box, 
opened the door from the inside, 
stepped into the hallway, and moved 
the suit of armor back to its original 
position in front of the Impossible 
Room. 

Pam (Insistently): But that’s not right. 
Remember, I taped the door. If I 
made a mistake, the tape would be 
on Mother’s door and not on the 
Impossible Room as we found it! 

Apams: That’s right, Dr. Wilbur. I’m 
afraid you figured too quickly this 
time. 

Witsur (Admonishing): Adams! I’m 
surprised at you! Would it not be 
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unbelievably easy for Parker to rip 
the tape off the third door and secure 
a new roll of tape to use on the door 
of the Impossible Room? 

Apams: Well? 

Witpur (Smiling): Parker must have 
laughed at your feeble attempt, 
Miss Pam. He went right along with 
you and studied carefully just how 
the tape was used. He could have 
gotten the tape easily enough, I 
suppose. 

Mrs. Duper: Yes. As a matter of 
fact, I keep some in my room. 

Apams: You mean Parker taped the 
door? 

Witsvr: Of course! I told you a great 
deal of planning went into this deed. 
When the second door was taped, 
and the suit of armor was moved 
back to its original position, he 
merely stole out of the house and 
headed for the nearest railroad 
station. Mrs. Dudley’s jewels were 
safely in his pocket! (Jerr and 
HELEN enter at door, upstage center.) 

Jerr: You were right, Dr. Wilbur. 
You were right! 

Heten: We found the jewel box. 
Empty! 

Mrs. Dup.tey: Empty! I had a 
diamond necklace that was a family 
heirloom. And my rings! 

Heten: I’m terribly sorry, Mrs. Dud- 
ley—but the jewels are gone. 
Everything! 

Pam: Then it’s true. Everything’s true 
about Larry. Oh, what am I going 
to do? 

Wixsvr: It’s very hard for you, Miss, 
but it’s really better this way. I 
know you'll find happiness again. I 
hope you find it very soon. 








Pam: You’re kind, Dr. Wilbur. It’s 
silly to be crying, I know — but 
Larry seemed so different. I—TI 
thought he loved me. 

Wisur: There are some people who 
value only the material things in life. 
Larry is one of those people. (The 
telephone rings. WILBUR crosses to 
phone.) Excuse me. (Answers phone) 
Hello. Yes, this is Dr. Wilbur. 
(Pause) You did? Good! Yes! Yes! 
I understand. Ah, that’s very good! 
(Pause) Yes — goodbye! (He hangs 
up phone and returns to group.) I be- 
lieve we’ve just seen the last act of 
the Impossible Room. 

Pam: They — they found Larry? 

Witsur: Yes—at the Union Rail- 
road Station. 

Mrs. Dubey: And my jewels? 

Wizour: He had them in a brief case. 
The police will hold them as evi- 
dence — but everything is safe. 

Duprey (Extending hand): I don’t 
know how I can thank you, Dr. 
Wilbur, but you put our minds at 
ease. 

Wisur (Sadly): Yes, and I brought a 
little unhappiness, too. (Gestures to 
Pam) 

Pam: It’s all right, Dr. Wilbur. I’ll get 
over it, I suppose. And who knows? 
Someday I may find someone who 
cares for me more than he does for 
Mother’s jewels! 


Wiupur: Young people forget very 
easily, Pam. That’s in your favor. 
(Pam joins Mr. and Mrs. DupLEy 
upstage center.) 

Duptey (To Witsur): Now that 
you’ve met your neighbors, we hope 
you won’t be a stranger. 

Mrs. Dupiey: No, indeed! (The 
Dup.eys exchange farewells with the 
other members of the group and exit 
upstage center.) 

Wier (70 Frep and Heten): And I 
think you got enough material for 
your interview. 

HeEteEn: Yes, but you have to explain 
that locked room business to us. 

Wixsur: Ah yes! I forgot you were 
absent when I explained how Parker 
managed everything so cleverly. 

Frep: But, Dr. Wilbur, I’d like to 
know something else first. 

Wisvur: Yes, young man? 

Frep: Getting back to our own little 
problem — just what is the missing 
letter on a dial phone? 

Heten: Yes, that’s something I want 
to know, too. 

Witsur (Chuckling, and half-facing 
audience) : Iv’e done enough sleuthing 
for one night. The problem of the 
telephone dial is something for you 
to solve. (He smiles again as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue ImpPossiBLE Room 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 
Properties: A telephone. 

Setting: The drawing room in Dr. Wilbur’s 


house. Upstage center is main entrance to 
hall. Upstage left is door leading to other 
rooms in house. Table with telephone 
stands downstage right. Room is furnished 
. simple, masculine taste — chairs, tables, 
lamps, a rug, a bookcase. 
Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Names He Loved to Hear 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN 

CoLonEeL Lamon, chief of Lincoln’s 
bodyguard 

JoHN Hay, Lincoln’s secretary 

BonNIE BREWER, a little girl 

Doris Brewer, Bonnie’s mother 

HANNAH ARMSTRONG 

Time: November 19, 1863. 

Sertine: A room in the house of Judge 
Wills, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

At Rise: Lincoun, followed by Lamon, 
enters from upstage center, walks to 
table and places his hat upon it. 

Lamon: We are not taking any chances, 
sir. We are throwing an extra guard 
about this house. 

Lincoun (Walking to sofa): What’s the 
reason for all the precaution, Lamon? 
(Sits) I haven’t noticed anything 
unusual. 

LaMon (Drawing a chair from table): 
There was a woman in that crowd, 
sir. (Sits) 

Lincotn: There were a number of 
women in the crowd—men and 
children, too — and they were all a 
part of the great apathy that hung 
over that battlefield. 

Lamon: But this one was different, sir: 
she started a commotion. 

Lincotn: She did? (Chuckles) I’m 
glad to know that somebody in my 
audience showed signs of life. I 
thought I had put them all to sleep 
with that speech. What did this poor 
woman do? 

Lamon: When you had finished speak- 
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ing she tried to push her way through 
the crowd. She kept elbowing people 
aside and saying that she had to see 
you. She carried a bundle under her 
arm. We were afraid that — that 
she might want to kill you. 

LINCOLN (Smiling wearily): Well, after 
that speech, I reckon that about half 
of them would like to kill me, and 
the rest think I’m not worth killing. 

Lamon: There were two or three other 
women with her. They were acting 
queerly, too, but we let them go. 
That was a mistake, for when we got 
to the woman, the bundle was gone. 

Lincoun: Lamon, do you mean to tell 
me that you arrested that woman 
because she carried a bundle and 
wanted to see me? 

Lamon: We can’t be too careful, sir. 
This little town is swarming with 
strangers. A policeman was telling 
me that there must be at least thirty 
thousand in Gettysburg today — 
and the population is only thirteen 
hundred. 

Lincoutn (Sadly): And most of them 
had come to see and hear the Presi- 
dent of the United States — and 
they were disappointed in what they 
heard and in what they saw. I won- 
der what the country will think 
about it. Is Hay about? 

Lamon (Rising): Just outside, sir. 
Shall I call him in? 

Lincotn: I wish you would. (LAMON 
walks to door upstage center.) I'd like 
to get his impressions. (LAMON goes 





out. LINCOLN rises and paces back 
and forth until Hay enters.) 

Lincotn: Come in, Hay; come in! 
(Sits on sofa. Pointing to chair that 
Lamon has just vacated) Sit over 
there. (Hay walks to chair.) Now, get 
out your notebook. (Hay sits and 
takes notebook from his pocket.) 

Hay: You want to dictate a letter, sir? 

Lincotn: No. I want you to give me 
your impressions of the reaction to 
my speech. You always record 
everything. What are the papers 
going to say about it tomorrow? 

Hay (Uneasily): Well, it’s a little too 
early yet to know what the press in 
general will say. But I did corner a 
few newspaper men and asked them 
what they were going to telegraph 
to their editors. (Hesitanily) It’s 
not all very — very complimentary, 
sir. 

Lincotn: Let me have it with both 
barrels. I reckon they can’t find any 
adjectives that they haven’t al- 
ready flung at me. 

Hay (Consulting his notebook): The 
Chicago Times will use the phrase 
“flat and dish-watery utterances.” 

Lincotn (Nodding toward notebook): 
There’s a reporter with the gift of 
expression. 

Hay (Turning a leaf): The Harrisburg 
Patriot and Union will refer to the 
speech as “silly remarks.” 

LincoLn: Well, I guess it did sound 
pretty silly after Everett’s oration. 

Hay (Turns to another leaf): Here’s a 
foreign comment—the London 
Times: ‘Dull and commonplace.” 

Lincotn: Those British chaps don’t 
like me very much. 

Hay (Turning to another leaf): You will 
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enjoy this from your own state, sir. 
The Springfield Republican will say 
tomorrow: “His little speech is a 
perfect gem.” 

Lincoitn (Pleased): Ah, a voice from 
home! I’m afraid he’s a little too 
generous, but I suppose he realizes 
the subject was too big for any man. 
I got the impression that even 
Everett was struggling a bit. 

Hay: If you'll excuse me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think Mr. Everett’s speech 
was a failure. 

LINCOLN (Smiling): Well, that’s a kind 
of comfort. And it took Everett two 
hours to fail. I did it in less than five 
minutes . . . Tell me, how do you 
think the audience received it? 

Hay (Hesitantly) : I would say, sir, they 
—they were not unfriendly. 

Lincotn (Chuckling): They didn’t 
throw sticks and stones at me, if 
that’s what you mean, but they hit 
me with what hurt more than sticks 
and stones — cold silence. 

Hay: They applauded when you sat 
down, sir. 

Lincotn (Laughing): I guess they 
thought that was the best thing I 
did. 

Hay (Confused): I—I didn’t mean it 
that way, sir. I only — 

Lincoin (Kindly): I know you didn’t, 
my boy. But that was the most per- 
functory applause I ever heard. It 
only emphasized the chill that lay 
on that crowd like a pall. 

Hay: If you’ll pardon my saying so, I 
think Mr. Everett was responsible. 

LincoLtn (Amazed): Everett? Why, 
he’s the greatest orator in America. 

Hay: I know his reputation, sir, but he 
offended that audience twice: he 





arrived too late and he spoke too 
long. I don’t believe the prophet 
Moses could have held those people 
after Everett had spoken. 

Lincotn (Shaking his head sadly): I 
reckon I’ll have to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility, my boy —in spite of 
Everett and Moses. If I had made 
a great speech, I could have held 
that crowd, no matter who or what 
had preceded me. 

Hay: I hope you won’t think I’m trying 
to flatter you, sir, when I tell you I 
believe it was a great speech. 

Lincotn: Thank you. But there were 
very few in that crowd who would 
agree with you. I could feel their in- 
difference, their impatience. They 
stared at me as if I were an uninvited 
guest and they were challenging me 
to justify my presence. No, Hay; 


I'll have to write it down as a 


failure. It was the kind of speech 
that pleases only a man’s enemies. 
I can just see old Stevens chuckling 
when he reads those newspaper ac- 
counts tomorrow. And Stanton 
won’t shed any tears, either. 

Hay: I’ll wager they will think — 

Lincotn: I know what they’ll think, 
that I might be all right in New 
Salem, speaking to a crowd of back- 
woodsmen, cracking jokes and telling 
stories, but that I simply wasn’t up 
to an occasion like making a speech 
on a great battlefield of the republic. 
I thought the same thing as I stood 
there today. But I tried to say 
something those people would re- 
member! I wanted them to know 
that they and I were bound together 
by a common cause and a common 
purpose — devotion to the nation 


which these honored dead have died 
to save. 

Hay: I’m sure the people appreciated 
your taking the time to come to 
speak to them. 

Lincotn: I wasn’t speaking only to 
them. I was speaking to those 
heroic men from both North and 
South who have laid down their 
lives in the service of something they 
believed was bigger and greater than 
they; I was speaking to the mothers 
of America, in all sections, whose 
empty arms ache with loneliness. 
Have you ever been lonely, Hay? 

Hay (Taken by surprise): Well, sir, I — 
I don’t know. I haven’t thought 
about it. I suppose everybody has 
been lonely. 

Lincotn: No, my boy, you are mis- 
taken. Few people have been lonely 
in the sense I have in mind. The 
loneliest man in the world lives in 
the White House. You’ll never know 
how lonely I was up there on that 
platform. 

Hay: I remember your glancing out 
over the crowd—as if you were 
looking for something. 

Lincoun: I was looking for something 
— somebody I knew who would un- 
derstand what I was trying to say. 

Hay (Amazed): But, Mr. President, 
some of the most distinguished men 
in America were on that platform 
with you — Secretary Seward, Mr. 
Everett, Governor Curtin. Surely 
they understood what you meant. 

LincoLn: I’m afraid you don’t follow 
me. That speech was not aimed at 
the head but at the heart. The 
people back home in New Salem 
would have got the real meaning. 





They think with their hearts. It’s 

the common people, men and women 

who live close to the soil, who un- 
derstand me best. (Knock at door 
left) Is there somebody at that door? 

Hay (Rising): I don’t know who it can 
be. (Crosses to door left) We gave 
strict orders that you were not to be 
disturbed. (Opens door and speaks to 
somebody outside) What do you 
want? 

Bonnie (Offstage): I want to see Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

Hay: The President is seeing nobody 
this afternoon. 

LINCOLN: Just a minute, Hay. Who is 
it? It sounds like a child. 

Hay: It is — a little girl with a bundle. 

LINCOLN (Chuckling) : Everybody seems 
to be carrying bundles today. Let 
her in. 

Hay (Protesting): But you are tired, 
sir. You said you would take a nap 
before we started back to Washing- 
ton. 

Lincoin: The nap can wait. 

Hay: It’s against orders, sir, for any- 
body to come into your presence 
with something concealed. 

Lincoin: I'll take the responsibility. 
I reckon it doesn’t contain a bomb 
or a cannon. Let her in. 

Hay (Reluctantly): Very well, sir. 
(Opens door wider. BONNIE enters.) 
Don’t you think she had better leave 
the bundle outside? 

Lincotn: Let the child keep her 

bundle, Hay. And tell Lamon to 


release that poor woman who was 
trying to see me. 

Hay: Yes, sir. (Walks to door) I hope 
you will find time for that nap. 
(Goes out) 
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LincoLn: Come here, little girl. (Rises 
and extends his hand. BONNIE 
approaches and shakes hands.) Now 
sit beside me here on the sofa. 
(BonnreE sits.) You'll have to excuse 
Hay. (Sits) You see, he thinks there 
were people in that crowd who 
wanted to take my life, and he has 
the strange notion that it’s worth 
saving. He and Lamon are greatly 
disturbed because there was a wo- 
man out there on the battlefield who 
wanted to see me. 

BonniE (Nodding): Yes; I know. 

Lincotn (Surprised): You know? 

Bonnie: Yes, sir. It was my mother. 

Lincotn: You don’t say! She had a 
bundle, too. But she slipped it to 
somebody. 

Bonnte: I know that, too. 

LincoLn: You do? My, what a smart 
little girl you are! 

Bonnie (Showing bundle): Here it is. 

Lincotn (Throwing his head back and 
laughing): What a joke this is on 
Lamon and Hay and the rest of 
them! Tell me, my child: how did 
you manage to get past the guard? 

Bonnie (Somewhat abashed): I’m — 
I’m afraid I had to tell a little lie. 

LincoLn: Oh, you must never do that, 
my dear. 

Bonnie: It was only a very little one, 

sir. Those soldiers in front of the 

house stopped me and asked me 
where I was going. I told them I had 
come to bring the cook an apron she 
had bought at one of the stores. 

Then they took this bundle and felt 

it and punched it, and after a while 

they let me come to the kitchen. 

And there was the cook in a big 

rocking chair, sound asleep. And so 
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I came up the back stairs, and here 

I am. 

Lincoun: And I’m mighty glad to see 
you. But you haven’t told me your 
name. 

Bonnie: It’s Bonnie, sir. 

Lincotn: What a pretty sound that 
has! Much prettier than Abe, don’t 
you think? 

BonniE: Oh, I don’t know. Mother 
says it’s the people that have the 
names that make them pretty or 
ugly. 

Lincotn: How right your mother is! 
Some of the most beautiful names I 
know — names of the people back 
home — are not beautiful because 
of their sound but because of the 
people that bear them. What is your 
last name, Bonnie? 

Bonnie: Brewer. 

Lincotn: That’s a good name, too. I 
used to know a chap by that name 
long ago. I suppose you drove in to 
Gettysburg from some little Penn- 
sylvania town to attend the dedica- 
tion of the cemetery? 

Bonnie: ‘No, sir; we came all the way 
from Illinois. 

Lincotn (Delighted): From Illinois? 
What part? 

Bonnie: New Salem. 

Lincoun (In pleased amazement): My 
old town! Is your father’s name 
John? 

BonntE: Yes, sir. 

LINcoLN: This is too good to be true. 

(Calling) Hay! Hay! (Hay enters 


upstage center.) Hay, has Lamon re- 
leased his prisoner yet? 

Hay: He has just sent a message to the 
jail, sir. 

Lincoun: Well, send another message. 
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Tell Mrs. John Brewer that Abe 

Lincoln wants to see her. 

Hay: Yes, sir. I’ll attend to it at once. 
(Goes out) 

Lincoun: Your mother will be here in a 
few minutes, Bonnie. Put your 
bundle down until she comes. 

Bonnie (Handing him the bundle): It’s 
for you, sir. My mother sent it. 
Maybe you shouldn’t open it until 
she gets here. 

Lincoun (Feeling bundle. Playfully): 
Can’t you give me just a little hint? 
It wouldn’t be an apron, would it? 
How would the President of the 
United States look appearing at a 
cabinet meeting in an apron? 

Bonnie (Laughing): No, it’s not that. 
. . . You know, I like you. 

Lincoun: I’m glad you do, my dear. 
Did you think you wouldn’t? 

Bonnie: I didn’t know. I kind of 
thought a President would be differ- 
ent. But you — you’re so human. 

Lincotn: I wish you could convince 
Stanton of that. He thinks I am a 
gorilla. (Places bundle beside him on 
the sofa) 

Bonnie: I remember when I was a 
little girl—a very little girl—I 
imagined the President wouldn’t be 
like other men. Do you know, I once 
dreamed he was a man with two 
heads? 

Lincotn: You were too generous, my 
child. Some of my cabinet think I 
haven’t even one. . . . But tell me: 
did you hear me speak today? 

Bonnie: Yes; and it was the sweetest, 
loveliest speech I ever heard. I wish 
Richard could have been there. 

Lincoun: Richard? Who’s he? 

BonntE: My brother — and he’s in a 


lot of trouble. But Mother will tell 
you all about it when she comes. 
Richard would have loved that 
speech. Mother did, and Miss 
Adams, my teacher. She was with 
us. 

Lincon: I’m happy somebody liked it. 

Bonnie: Miss Adams wants me to give 
it in my speaking class. I guess all 
the papers will have it tomorrow, 
and I can copy it. 

Lincoitn (Shaking his head): Most of 
them won’t think it worth printing. 
(Rises) But I tell you what. I have it 
right here. (Walks to table) You can 
make a copy now. (Takes two sheets 
of paper from his hat) I reckon you 
can read my scribbling. (Comes 
back to sofa) It’s not beautiful, but 
it is legible. (Hands the sheets of 
paper to BONNIE and sits) Before 


you copy if I’d like to hear you read 


it. 

Bonnie (Aghast): You want me — to 
read — your speech? 

Lincotn: I do indeed. And when you 
get home, drop me a line to let me 
know when you are going to give it 
before your class. And down there, 
in the White House, at the time 
you’re reading, I’ll close my eyes and 
be back in New Salem, seeing the 
faces of the girls and boys in the 
schoolhouse and hearing your voice, 
as I hear it now. Will you begin? 
(Leans back and closes his eyes) 

BonniE (Reading): “Fourscore and 
seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

LINCOLN (Opening his eyes): You read 


beautifully, my child. You almost 
make me believe that speech is not 
as bad as I thought it was. (Closes 
his eyes) Please go on. 

Bonnie (Reading): “Now we are en- 
gaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure.” (Knock at door. 
Bonnie looks up) I guess I better 
stop. 

Lincoun: Just for a moment, my dear. 
Suppose you sit over there at that 
table. (BONNIE rises and walks to 
table.) You can begin copying the 
speech. (BONNIE sits at table and 
begins writing.) Come in! (Doris 
BREWER enters from upstage center. 
LINCOLN jumps to his feet and hurries 
to meet her, extending both hands.) 

LincoLtn (Doris’ hand in both his 
own): Doris Brewer! What a joy it 
is to see you! (Leads her to sofa) I 
don’t believe I’ve seen you since you 
and John were married. (They sit.) 

Doris: Oh, Abe, I can’t tell you how 
all of us at New Salem have thought 
about you and talked about you and 
prayed for you. 

LINCOLN (Much moved): You’ll never 
know, Doris, how much I need your 
thoughts and prayers. 

Doris (Her eyes falling on Bonnte): 
Why, Bonnie! What are you doing 
here? 

Bonnie (Glancing up): I brought Mr. 
Lincoln your present. 

Lincon: So she did! (Picks up bundle) 
And I had almost forgotten it. 
(Breaks strings) 

Doris: It’s not much, Abe. I just 
wanted you to have something to 
show we remembered you. 





LINCOLN (Opening bundle and taking Lincoutn (Looking up): It might be 


out a shawl): Don’t you say that any- 
thing like this is “not much.” I 
haven’t seen anything like it since I 
left New Salem. 

Doris: I saw a picture of you in the 
paper wearing an old shawl that 
made me feel ashamed. 

Lincotn (Chuckling): I guess one of 
those newspaper chaps did that 
picture when I wasn’t looking. 

Doris: Well, I just said to myself, “T’ll 
knit Abe a shawl.’”’ And when I de- 
cided to come to Gettysburg to hear 
you speak, I hurried to finish it. I 
stopped working on the socks I was 
knitting for Richard. (Suddenly 
serious) Maybe he won’t need them 
now, anyway. 

Lincoun: Richard — your son? Won’t 
need them? You don’t mean that 
he — 


Doris: He was sleeping on duty. 
Colonel Fenton is a stern discipli- 


narian. The boy was tired, Abe, 
miserably tired. Three days of 
fighting and then a long march in the 
rain. He just couldn’t keep his eyes 
open. 

Lincotn: I reckon I might have done 
done the same thing, myself. What 
does Fenton propose to do with him? 

Doris: The usual penalty — death. 
He will be shot next week unless — 

Lincotn: Unless I confirm Stanton’s 
opinion of me. You know, he refers 
to me as “that imbecile in the White 
House.” (Draws a little tablet from 
his pocket and writes) 

Doris: Richard has been a brave 
soldier, Abe. But Colonel Fenton 
says he must make an example of 
him for the good of the regiment. 


good for the regiment, but 
wouldn’t help Richard. (Writes) 

Doris: Only you can help Richard, 
Abe. Would you? I hate to add to 
your problems, but when my son’s 
life is at stake — 

Lincoun (Glancing up): I would never 
forgive you if you did not ask me. 
(Picks up paper) When Stanton gets 
this he’ll probably substitute my 
name for Richard’s in the shooting 
order — unless he remembers that 
imbeciles are exempt. (Reads) 
“Pardon Richard Brewer. We need 
all the men we can get, and shooting 
our own soldiers won’t increase the 
size of the army.’ (Rises, and Doris 
goes to him) 

Doris (Almost in tears): Thank you, 
Abe. I —I don’t know what to say 
except “thank you.” 

Lincotn: You don’t need to tell me 
how difficult it is to express what’s 
deepest in the heart. 

Doris: I knew you would understand, 
Abe. 

Lincotn: And now, excuse me, Doris. 
(Crosses to door at upstage center) I'll 
send a copy of this to Stanton and 
Fenton. (zits) 

Doris (Goes to BonniE): Bonnie, Abe 
Lincoln is a truly great man. 

Bonnte: I knew he would save 
Richard. He’s such a nice man. 

Doris (Fervently): We are fortunate 
that we have a man like Abe Lincoln 
to lead us now. (Looks down at 
BonnIE’s writing) What are you 
doing, dear? (Picks up paper and 
begins to read as LINCOLN enters) 
“Fourscore and seven years 
ago... .” 


it 











LincoLn: Bonnie’s copying my speech, 
Doris. (Sits) She’s going to take it 
back to New Salem and show her 
schoolmates how I should have de- 
livered it. 

Doris: I’m glad Bonnie will have a 
copy, Abe. Before I left New Salem, 
I wondered if I should spend all that 
money to come to Gettysburg. Now 
I know that even if I hadn’t been 
able to talk to you about Richard, 
my trip would have been worth 
everything I spent. I would have 
crossed the continent to hear that 
speech. 

Lincotn (Touched): Thank you. But 
I reckon not many share your 
opinion. The applause was just 
about audible. 

Doris: It was not the kind of speech 
that people applaud: they were too 
deeply moved to express their emo- 
tion. I just choked up. The man 
next to me coughed and turned 
away, but not before I saw tears in 
his eyes. There was a woman near 
us who kept a handkerchief to her 
face the whole time. 

Lincotn (Reflectively): Maybe the 
people understood, after all. If they 
did, I don’t care what the news- 
papers say tomorrow. I’ll forget the 
selfish office-seekers and the sneering 
politicians who said I came here to 
make a stump speech over the dead. 
I reckon the people know that little 
speech welled up from the agony and 
sorrow and loneliness of my own 
heart. I reckon they understand that 
I was a parent speaking to other 
parents, and that all the dead boys 
lying out there on that battlefield 
are as my own sons. That’s how I 


felt, Doris. I spoke as one who has 
loved and lost. 

Doris: I know you did, Abe. And Mrs. 
Armstrong said the same thing. 

LINCOLN (Surprised): Mrs. Armstrong? 
Not Aunt Hannah? 

Doris: Yes; she came with us. 

LINCOLN (Chuckling): I'll never forget 
how Jack Armstrong and I used to 
wrestle. If Aunt Hannah leaves 
Gettysburg without seeing me, I 
won’t forgive her as long as I live. 

Doris: She said she was coming, Abe. 
She told me she had a special reason 
for wanting to see you. (7’o Bonnie) 
Have you finished, Bonnie? 

Bonnie: Almost. Just a few words 
more. 

Doris: Well, hurry, my dear. The 
President is tired; he wants to take 
a nap — 

LINCOLN (Smiling): I’m not sure I need 
a nap now, Doris. You and Bonnie 
have done something for me. I feel 
refreshed. 

BonniE (Laying aside her pencil): 
There! I’ve finished, Mother. (Picks 
up paper) Just listen to this last 
sentence: it’s so beautiful. (Reads) 
“Tt is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining 
before us — that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” (Rises) 
I’m ready, Mother. 
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Doris: Well, say goodbye to the 
President and thank him for his 
speech. (Rises) 

BonntE (Walking toward Lincoun, who 
rises): 1 do thank you, Mr. President. 
I’m going to learn it by heart. 

Lincotn (Bending toward her): God 
grant that you may grow to woman- 
hood in a better world than your 
mother and I have known. (Ez- 
tends his hand to Doris) Doris, it was 
good of you to come. 

Doris (Taking Lincoun’s hand in both 
of her own): I can never tell you how 
grateful I am, Abe. 

Bonnie (Leading the way to door left): 
Let’s go out this way, Mother, I 
want to see if the cook is still asleep. 

Doris (Pausing as BONNIE opens 
door): Everybody in New Salem will 
be glad to known I’ve seen you. 

LincoLn: Give my love to them all. 
(Doris and Bonnie go out, closing 
the door behind them. LINCOLN stands 
with his head bowed in emotion. 
Knock at door.) 

Lincotn: Come in! (Hay enters up- 
stage center.) What’s wrong now? 
Somebody else with a bundle? 

Hay: No, sir—a woman with a big, 
thick envelope. 

Lincoun: It’s no crime to carry an 
envelope. Did you think she could 
shoot me with it? 

Hay: Oh, no, sir. We examined it very 
carefully. It’s quite harmless. But 
she insists on seeing you. Says she is 
an old friend from New Salem. Her 
name is Armstrong. 

Lincoun (Delighted): God bless her old 
heart! Let her come in, Hay. 

Hay (Calling to somebody just offstage) : 
Mrs. Armstrong! The President will 
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see you. (Holds open door for 
HANNAH as she enters. She carries a 
handbag and a large envelope. Hay 
goes out, closing door.) 

LINCOLN (Advancing to meet her): Aunt 
Hannah! How many centuries has 
it been since I have seen you? 
(Throws his arm affectionately about 
her shoulders and leads her to sofa) 
Let’s sit here and reminisce. (They 
sit.) But what is that imposing- 
looking document? Do you want 
legal advice about something? 

Hannau (Handing him the envelope): 
It’s yours, Abe. 

LINCOLN (Amazed): Mine? (Takes a 
document from the envelope) What is 
this, anyhow? (Glances over docu- 
ment) Why, Hannah Armstrong, 
this is the deed to your forty acres. 

Hannan: It’s your fee for defending 
Duff at that murder trial. It’s taken 
me a long while to pay off the mort- 
gage and get a clear title. 

Lincoin: What fee? I never sent you a 
bill. (Puts document back into en- 
velope) If you ever mention any- 
thing to me about a fee again, I’ll — 
(Hands her the envelope) 

Hannai: But it’s yours by right, Abe. 
If it hadn’t been for you, they’d 
have hanged my boy. 

Lincoun (Firmly): Put that deed into 
your bag. 

Hanna (Reluctantly): I came all the 
way from New Salem to bring you 
this. I’m mighty grateful to you, 
Abe, and I know Duff would be 
grateful, too. (Puts document into 
bag) 

Lincoin: How is Duff? 

Hannau: He — he’s dead. 

Lincotn (Tenderly): Oh, I didn’t 








know. I wish some word of mine 
could bring you comfort. 

Hannaw: Your words have brought 
me comfort, Abe — out there on the 
battlefield where Duff laid down his 
life. 


Lrncoun: He died — out there? 


HannaH: He volunteered, Abe, as 
soon as the war came. And as I 
stood listening to your speech I kind 
of had the notion that it was his 
funeral service and that you were 
speaking to me alone. Somehow, I 
felt comforted. Duff was always sort 
of wild. There were weeks sometimes 
when I didn’t know where he was 
and I would go about trying to find 
him. I reckon he just didn’t know 
how to live. 

Lincotn (Gently): But he knew how 
to die. 

HannaH: Yes, that’s it. Your speech 
set me to thinking that maybe his 
death had sort of made up for all the 
wrong things he did in life. I told 
myself that once, long ago, you 
saved Duff. You gave him back his 
life that he might give it to the 
nation. 

Lincotn: How many times did you 
and Jack save me back there in New 
Salem? How many times did you 
take me in and give me food and 
shelter when I didn’t know and 
didn’t care where I could turn? You 
saved more than my life: you saved 
my reason and my soul. (Tenderly) 
Once you found me lying on an un- 
marked grave. 

Hannau (Gently): You mean — her 
grave? 

Lincotn: Yes—the grave of Ann 
Rutledge. I used to think my life lay 





buried there. There are times, Aunt 
Hannah, even now, when J still think 
that. More than once in this terrible 
war, with all its suffering and bitter- 
ness and hatred, I have longed for 
the grassy banks of the Sangamon 
and the peace of its green valleys. 
How I love New Salem! Do you 
know, I believe I could go back there 
blindfolded and find my way to each 
familiar door, and recognize old 
voices that I haven’t heard for a 
score of years. 


HannaH: Strangers live in some of the | 


houses now, Abe. You would have to 
go out to the cemetery to find the 
names of many you knew long ago. 
Parson Cameron and the Rutledges 
and Dr. Allen are all out there. 


Lincoin: At times when I’m lonely — 


and often I’m desperately lonely, 
Aunt Hannah—I repeat their 
names, and there’s something in the 
very sound that gives me new 
strength and new hope. A fellow in 
New England once wrote a poem 
that I’d give all I own to have 
written. (Recites) “And the names 
he loved to hear have been carved 
for many a year on the tomb.” 
Whenever I repeat those words I 
can see New Salem and the lovely 
face of a girl who died before her 
time. 


Hannan: I reckon Ann would be 


mighty proud to hear you say that, 
Abe. And I’m right glad to know 
that you haven’t forgotten her after 
all these years. 


Lincotn: There’s nothing so inde- 


structible as a beautiful memory. 


Hannau (Rising): Well, I guess I 


better be going. That gentleman at 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Posies for the Potentate 


by Martha Swintz 


Characters 
KinG or HappPrmpAZIA 
QUEEN OF HaApPPIDAZIA 
Princess ALICE 
PrimME MINISTER 
MESSENGER 
WI1zarD OF RATZENCATZIA 
CuTHBERT CACKLEBAIT 
CouRTIERS 

Sertine: Throne room in the palace. 

At Rise: Kine or Happrpazia is sit- 
ting on his throne, conversing with the 
Prime Minister. The Kine holds a 
large book on his lap. 

Prime Minister: Flower pots! 

Kine: Flower pots. All that you can 
get. It says right here on Page 22, 
“to achieve the best results you 
must have adequate equipment.” I 
want adequate flower pots. (Order- 
ing) Minister, attend to it. 

Prime Minister: Yes, King Rudolph, 
I’ll order a dozen immediately. 

Kine: A dozen! My good man, we are 
planting a kingdom not a window- 
box. The land of Happidazia shall 
be bathed in fragrance. 

Prime Minister (Aside): This idea 
smells anyway. (7o Kina) I'll see 


that it is taken care of. But, King 
Rudolph, suppose Queen Letitia dis- 
covers you’ve been reading those 
“Pamphlet of the Week Club” books 
again. I don’t think she will be very 


pleased about that. She still re- 
members your early pamphlet proj- 
ects. 

Kina: She will never find out until it’s 
too late. She thought she had me 
fooled when she cancelled my sub- 
scription to the “Pamphlet of the 
Week Club” but I fooled her. I took 
out a new subscription for Flopsy, 
our royal dog. 

Prime Minister (Patiently): Do we 
need anything besides flower pots? 
Kina: Let’s see here. (Reads) “Plant 
the seeds.”” Seeds? We haven’t any. 
Put them on the list. (Sounds of 

movement and talking offstage) 

Boru: The queen! 

Kina: Go, quickly, and send out these 
orders before my wife finds out. 
(Prime Minister exits.) She mustn’t 
find me with another book! (Sits on 
book. QuEEN and CouRTIERS enter. 
The QUEEN carries a large mop and 
dustcloth.) 

QuEEN (Walking toward Kine and 
glancing around room): Good morn- 
ing, Rudolph. (To herself) Now 
where shall I start? 

Kine: Good morning, Letitia. Who’s 
your friend? Looks like she could use 
a& permanent. 

Queen: You know very well this is the 
week for the royal housecleaning. 
Although it is difficult enough with 
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the litter of your various projects 
lying about. Some day I’m going to 
throw out all the old wrecks around 
here. 

Kine: Don’t give me any ideas, my 
dear. 

Queen (Jo Covurtiers): We'll start 
with the thrones. I’m going to clean 
this place thoroughly — top to bot- 
tom, over and under. 

Kine: Under? Under what? 

QuEEN: The thrones, of course. Now 
get up and don’t stand on ceremony. 

Kin@: I’m not standing on ceremony. 
I want to sit on my throne. 

QuEEN: Rudolph, get up! 

Kine: Don’r sHout. Why don’t you 
wait until tomorrow? 

QurEN: I’m going to clean this room 
right now. 

Kine (Begrudgingly): Oh, all right. 
(KING rises gingerly, clutching book 
behind him. M oves away from QUEEN) 

QuEEN: Rudolph, you’re hiding some- 
thing behind your back. What is it? 

Kine: Why — nothing, dear. (Kine 
and QUEEN circle each other. QUEEN 
holds mop pointing at Kina who 
backs away. CouRTIER who is dust- 
ing bumps into Kine causing him to 
drop book. QUEEN pounces on it.) 

Queen: A book! 

Kine: Why so it is. Now how do you 
suppose it got in here? 

QuEEN: You know exactly how it got 
in here. You brought it. And you 
promised me you wouldn’t read any 
more of that “Pamphlet of the Week 
Club” drivel. (Looks at book) ‘The 
Art of Growing Flowers,” by Cuth- 
bert Cacklebait. Is he the same one 
that started you collecting fishing 
tackle and building canoes? 
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Kina: And what is wrong with collect- 
ing fishing tackle and building 
canoes? 

Queen: Nothing, except that there 
aren’t any fish or lakes within five 
hundred miles of Happidazia. 

Kine: The Water Commissioner is 
working on that now. Besides, there 
is enough water for flowers and I’m 
going to grow them. 

QurEN: What are you going to plant 
them in, the millions of old bottles 
we have in the basement left from 
the time you started building ship 
models to put inside bottles? 

Kina: Now that was an excellent idea. 
The trouble with you is that you get 
discouraged too quickly. (Prime 
MINISTER enters and bows before 
KING.) 

Prime Minister: Sire, I’ve ordered 
twelve hundred. 

QuEEN: Twelve hundred what? 

Prime Minister: Flower pots, Your 
Highness. Flower pots. 

Queen: Oh, no. (Falls in a faint, drop- 
ping book.) 

Prime Minister: I do believe the 
Queen is laid up. 

Kine: No, just laid out. But never 
fear, I have my handy pocket edi- 
tion of “First Aid for the Home” 
here in my robe. (Takes book from in- 
side of gown. Princess ALICE enters 
and runs to QUEEN.) 

Princess: Mother! What has hap- 
pened here? Father, you’ve done 
something again. Quickly, help me. 
(Princess ALiIceE and CourRTIERS 
work to revive the QuEEN. KING 
stands to one side and reads his book.) 

Kine (Reading): “If the victim is in 
pain...” But she’s not in anything. 





The least she could do is act like a 
victim. (QUEEN sis up slowly. 
Kine picks up dustcloth and fans 
QUEEN with it.) 

QuEEN: Oh, all I can see are flower 
pots. They’re waving around me. 
Oh, dear. I’m surrounded by flower 
pots. 

Kine: I’m no flower pot! 

Princess: What on earth is going on 
around here? 

QurEN: Earth! Oh, don’t mention 
that word. Flowers grow in earth. 
They thrive in earth! 

Kina: You're learning, dear. 

QUEEN: Alice, come to your poor 
mother. His Majesty has been read- 
ing again. 

Princess: Father, not again! You 
promised us you were through after 
the rabbit farm. We were up to 
our necks in little, white bunnies. 

Kine: Why didn’t somebody tell me 
about their love of family life? But 
flowers don’t multiply —I don’t 
think so anyway. (MESSENGER 
enters.) What do you want? 

MeEssENGER: Your Majesty, there is an 
odd creature at the gate who begs to 
speak to you on important business. 


QuEEN: You seem to collect odd | 


creatures. 

Kine: You should know. (Jo Prime 
MINISTER) Well, we had better see 
him. He may be selling something, 
and I love free samples. Minister, 
go with this Messenger and show our 
guest to the throne room. (PRIME 
MINISTER and MESSENGER exit.) 
And now, let’s get all of this clap- 
trap out of the way. We are holding 
court. (All scurry to hide cleaning 
implements. KinG and QUEEN sit on 


thrones. In a few minutes Prime 
Minister enters, glancing behind 
him at intervals. The Wizard oF 
Ratzencatzi follows at a distance.) 

Prime Minister: Sire, this — uh — 
gentleman has come to us from very 
far away. 

QuEEN: He looks as though he never 
arrived. Who is he? 

Wizarp: Your Highness, I am known 
as the Wizard of Ratzencatzia. I 
have come a great distance to the 
land of Happidazia for I have heard 
tales of your fair daughter. 

Kine: We like her. Would you like to 
meet her? (Princess draws away.) 
Come now, Alice, don’t be shy. 

Princess (7'o Kina): I don’t like him, 
Father. He has a strange look about 
him. 

Wizarp (Aside): So this is Princess 
Alice. When I marry her I shall 
have this country and its resources in 
my power. (Zo QurEen) Your 
Highness, she is lovlier than I had 
hoped. Although her beauty cannot 
compare with yours. 

Kine: This man’s not strange; he’s a 
liar. 

QUEEN: Quiet, Rudolph! Mr. Wizard, 
you are too kind. What can we do 
for you? 

Wizarp: I have come in the hope that 
I might win the hand of this lovely 
Princess. 

Kine (to Minister): Doesn’t he want 
the rest of her? 

Wizarp: I shall put all of my power at 
your disposal if I may have your 
greatest treasure. 


Kine (Jo Minister): What’s he talk- | 


ing about? Is he going to rob the 
royal treasury? 
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Prime MuInisTeR: What difference 
would it make? We haven’t got any 
money. Give the moths a change of 
scenery. 


' QurEN: Rudolph, he wants to marry 


Alice. 

Kine: Well, why didn’t you say so? 
What — marry Alice? He can’t. 
Nobody can marry Alice until I say 
they can, and I don’t want to — not 
yet. Do you want to marry him, 
Alice? 

Princess: Oh, no. There’s something 
evil about him. Tell him to go away. 

Kine: Go away. The Princess doesn’t 
want to get married today. Maybe 
tomorrow — 

Wizarp: Don’t be hasty, O King. Re- 
member, I can grant any wishes you 
make. I can perform wonderful 
feats of sorcery at your command. 

Kine: Thanks, but we have a very 
spooky court magician right here. 
Besides, the local boys might com- 
plain if you cut in on their business. 

Wizarp: Sire, I am not an ordinary 
magician. I’ve been working for 
years on my own never-fail spells. 
I’ve got a terrific ten-minute thriller 
that I’ll show you for half-price. 

Kine: I told you that we are not giving 
away daughters today. That’s final! 

Wizarp: Do not anger me, Sire. I 
should hate to resort to witchcraft 
in such charming company. 

Kine: Just charm yourself right out of 
here, and we’ll be satisfied. Pick up 
your broomstick and fly home. 

Wizarp (Starts to exit): I shall leave 
now but I’ll be back. You will be 
more ready to hear me then. (Exits) 

Princess: Perhaps you shouldn’t have 
spoken to him so strongly. 
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Kine: Now don’t you worry. Your 
daddy can take care of any old 
wizard or witch that comes along. 
Look at your mother, isn’t she the 
soul of happiness? 

QueEN (Angrily): I’ve had enough. 
I’ll speak to you later, Rudolph. 
(QUEEN and CouRTIERS ezit.) 

Kine: We're going to have quite a 
crowd in here later on. Now to busi- 
ness. Minister, how’s the garden 
coming along? 

Prime Minister: Bloomingly, Sire — 
if I may strike a pun. 

Princess: Father, must you continue 
with this foolish idea of yours? 

Kina: It’s not foolish. My flowers will 
be beautiful. Cuthbert Cacklebait 
says that flowers are the source of 
life. 

Princess: They may end yours. Who 
is Cuthbert Cacklebait? 

Kine: He is an editor for the ‘““Pam- 
phlet of the Week Club.’”’ His books 
are very popular. 

Princess: Not around here. 
Mother never meets him. 

Kina: Well, she will. I’ve had a letter 
frcm him and he’s coming here to 
discuss subscriptions — with Flopsy. 
(Laughs to himself.) 

Princess: They must really need sub- 
scribers. I had better warn Mother. 
(Exits) 

Kina: And now — (Reaches around for 
book but finds it gone. Frantically 
searches under drapes, out window, 
etc. Finds book where QUEEN dropped 
it when she fainted.) Back to Cuth- 
bert. | Nobody understands me 
around here. It will be wonderful 
when Cacklebait arrives. Somebody 
on my side for a change. (KiNG is 


I hope 





deep in reading as WIZARD creeps 
back in.) 

Wizarp: King Rudolph, I would have 
a word with you. 

Kine: Are you back again? 

Wizarp: I wish to repeat my offer. 

Kine: Once was enough. I’m busy. 
This is my one chance to read in 
peace. Can’t you see I’m an un- 
happy man? 

Wizarp: You are? Perhaps I can be 
of help. I have many powers at my 
command. 

Kine: No amount of black magic 
could help me. You see, I like to 
read books but nobody else will let 
me. Even you must have a favorite 
volume of curses. 

Wizarp: I certainly do. “Classic 
Curses for Crafty Conjurers.’”’ Keep 
it with me all of the time. (Pats 
book) 

Kina: But there is more to it than just 
reading. I want to plant a garden. 
I want to plant the entire land of 
Happidazia with flowers. 

Wizarp (Aside): This may be my 
chance to get the kingdom. (To 
Kin) Don’t despair. I can help you. 

Kine: Plant my flowers? And maybe 
even a few trees and shrubs? 

Wizarp: That might take a little extra 
homework, but I think I could man- 
age it. 

Kine: Hooray! (Dances down from 
throne and hugs WizarD) When shall 
we start? 

Wizarp: No so fast, King Rudolph. 
Remember, a man of my talents 
doesn’t come along every day. 
There is a certain talent fee in- 
volved. My manager would hate me 
if I didn’t collect something. 


Kina: I'll have money printed at once. 


Wizarp: I don’t need money. No, 
Sire, if I plant this garden for you, 
you must give me Princess Alice as 
a reward. 

Kine: This is a pretty stiff bargain. 
I’ll have to think about it. Turn 
your back please. (WizaRpD turns 
away as Kina searches furiously 
through book.) Cuthbert, don’t de- 
sert me now. (Pause) No, there 
isn’t a single thing about exchanging 
princesses for gardens. 

Wizarp: Are you ready? 

Kina: Not yet. I have to make up my 
mind. ([temizing on fingers) First, 
Alice is as pretty as a flower and she 
smells as good too. Second, flowers 
require much care and they get 
buggy in the summertime. Alice 
takes care of herself quite well and, 
at least, I’ve never heard her com- 
plain about bugs. 

Wizarp: Your Majesty — 

Kine: WILL You KEEP Quiet! I must 
have absolute silence. 

Wizarp: I'll breathe softly. 

Kine (Continuing): Flowers will make 
Alice happy too, though. I can’t 
plant Alice but I can plant flowers. 
Wiz, (Wi1zarp turns) it’s a deal. 

Wizarp: You are wise, O King. (Aside) 
He’s all mine along with this silly 
country of his. (7’0 Kina) Let us be- 
gin. Take those pillows from the 
thrones and place them on the floor. 

Kine: My wife won’t like this. 

Wizarp: She hasn’t seen anything yet! 
I shall prepare myself for the spell. 
I usually have a fanfare before I per- 
form but I suppose I’ll have to put 
up with this. (W1zarp reads book as 
KiNG peers over his shoulder.) 
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Kina: That looks good. Very wizardly. 

Wizarp: I shall now assume the posi- 
tion. Move over. (Lies down on 
floor) I really should have a black 
cat. Can you purr? 

Kine: I'll try. (Screws up his face and 
tries to purr) 

Wizarp: I suppose you'll have to do. 
Put my hat on my chest. (Kina does 
so.) Now close your eyes. No peek- 
ing! (PRIME MINISTER enters.) 

Prime MINISTER: Excuse me, Sire, 
there’s a gentleman in the outer hall. 
(Sees Wizarp) What’s this? Is he 
incapacitated? 

Kine: No, entranced. The Wizard is 
growing my garden. 

Prime Minister: He needs a flowerbed 
not a featherbed! 

Wizarp: Quiet! Can’t you see I’m 
working? 

Prime Minister: Looks like a pretty 
soft job to me. 

Wizarp (Chanting): “Spirits of the 

world attend me, 
Answer to my magic powers, 
Let the land of Happidazia, 
Burst into a realm of flowers.” 
(Raises arms up straight) 

Prime Minister: Has rigor mortis set 
in? 

Wizarp: This will take time. I knew I 
needed that cat. 

Kine (Going to window): Wait a mo- 
ment. The land around the castle is 
turning green. There are little buds 
and blossoms springing up every- 
where! You’re wonderful. 

Wizarp: It wasn’t so much. Say, this 
feels good. Mind if I take a nap? 
Prime Minister: I don’t understand 
any of this, but there is still a man in 
the outer hall. He wants to see you 
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about the “Pamphlet of the Week 
Club.” 

Kine: What’s his name? 

Prime Minister: Cuthbert Cackle- 
bait. He said he had an appoint- 
ment. 

Kina: So he did. Send him in. Let him 
see what a real gardener can do, 
(PRIME MINISTER exits.) 

Wizarp (Getting up): Don’t forget our 
bargain, King Rudolph. Your 
garden is finished. Now I want the 
Princess. 

Kina: Oh, that. Well, you know, she 
might not like this. 

Wizarp: Your promise was made. A 
king never breaks his word. (QUEEN, 
Princess, and Courtiers enter hur- 
riedly.) 

Kina: That’s true. Here she is; ask 
her yourself. 

QuEEN (Greatly disturbed): Rudolph, 
something is happening around here. 
There are buttercups on the bal- 
conies, daisies in the drawing-room 
and petunias in the pantry. 

Kine: Isn’t that wonderful! 

QuEEN: Wonderful? I can’t turn 
around without seeing some big 
green thing. 

Kine: The Wizard has planted my 
garden for me. The land of Happi- 
dazia shall be a blooming paradise. 

Princess (to WizarpD) You did this for 
Father? 

Wizarp: It was my pleasure. 

Princess: In return for what? 

Wizarp: For you, Princess Alice. 

Princess: Father! Is this true? 

Kina: Well, now — 

Queen: Rudolph? 

Kina: Yes. (Enter Curopert CAcKLE- 
BAIT) 





Cack.LesalT: Am I interrupting? 

QurEEN: Who are you? 

CacKLEBAIT: I am Cuthbert Cackle- 
bait, editor for the ‘‘Pamphlet of the 
Week Club.” 

Queen: Throw him out! 
sponsible for all of this. 

CacKLEBAIT: My dear madame — 

QuEEN: Don’t you “dear madame” 
me! If you don’t leave you'll be 
editing a murder story — your own. 

CaACKLEBAIT: I merely came to find out 
if Mr. Flopsy wants his subscription 
renewed. 

QurEEN: The only new thing we need 
around here is a new king with a new 
head! Alice, we’re leaving. 

Wizarp: I’ll take care of Princess Alice 
from now on. 

Princess: You will not! 

CacKLEBAIT: This sounds tremendous. 
May I have the publisher’s rights? 
QUEEN: You'll have funeral rites in a 
few minutes. Alice! (QUEEN, PRIN- 

CEss and COURTIERS exit.) 

Kine: I’m awfully sorry, Wiz, but her 
mind is made up. 

Wizarp: And so is mine. You have 
the garden; I want the Princess. 

Kina: Then I guess you’ll have to take 
the garden back. 

Wizarp: There’s not much of a market 
for used gardens these days, King 
Rudolph. 

Cack.esalrT: I’m an expert on gardens. 
Can I help? 

Kina: Who are you? 

CackLEBalIT: That question has gotten 
me into more trouble lately. 

Kine: I remember. You’re Cuthbert 


He’s re- 


Cacklebait. You started all of this — 
stop it! 
Cacx.esalT: King Rudolph, I don’t 


know what you’re talking about. 
However, never let it be said that 
the “Pamphlet of the Week Club” 
deserted a sinking subscriber. 


Kine: Come with me. We'll have a 
very private conference out of the 
hearing of sinister sorcerers. (KiNG 
and CACKLEBAIT evit.) 

Wizarp: So — he’s trying to back out 
on me. I’ll fix him. I’ll take that 
garden and turn it into a nightmare. 
First, I’ll get rid of all those flowers. 
Then I'll plant — I'll plant — 
onions! Big, juicy onions. The land 
of Happidazia will burst into tears 
all because of me. Ha-ha. Now to 
re-arrange the pillows. (Busily 
pushes pillows together, gets out refer- 
ence book and lies down.) I do wish I 
had that cat! (Chanting) “Spirits of 

the world attend me, 
Since the King won’t grant my 
dreams, 
Let onions grow instead of flowers, 
And their tears run out in streams.” 
(Shoots both arms and legs into air) 
That took a lot out of me. I guess 
I’m getting to that age. (Sounds of 
weeping offstage) Ah, I’m getting 
results. (Enter Kine and CackuE- 
BAIT.) 

CacKLeBaiT: Yours is indeed a sad 
story, King Rudolph. (Takes out 
large handkerchief and sniffs into it) 
I can understand your unhappiness. 
(Begins to cry) Books are such a joy 
to me. 

Kine: There, there, my boy. (Also be- 
gins to cry into handkerchief) Don’t 
take it so seriously. We'll think of 
something. 

CackLeBAIT (Weeping harder): If we 
could just get rid of this Wizard. 
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Wizarp: I won’t leave until I take the 
Princess with me. (Hnier QUEEN, 
Princess and CouURTIERS, weeping 
into handkerchiefs.) 

QueEEN: Oh, Rudolph, we were sitting 
among the flowers eating bread and 
honey when all at once they wilted 
and — 

Kina: There, there, dear, don’t worry. 
I’ll plant some more flowers. 

Princess: Papa, we’ve made you cry 
too. (Enter Prime MINISTER also 
weeping.) 

Prime Minister: Sire, I was riding 
through the country when all at 
once I just began to cry and cry. 
Everyone else is crying too. Gloom 
has descended on the kingdom. 
(CACKLEBAIT exits quietly while Wiz- 
ARD moves closer to the PRINCESS.) 

Kina: I feel just fine. (Sobbing) 

Wizarp (Aside): I may (Gets out hand- 
kerchief) have over done this a bit. 
(To Kine) Is this the land of Happi- 
dazia? Is this King Rudolph’s joy- 
ous kingdom? Where’s the Chamber 
of Commerce? Wait until I tell the 
folks at home about this! Will they 
laugh! (Bursts into tears) 

Kine: What will I say at the King’s 
Convention next month? They'll 
throw me out of the Lodge. Do 
something. Do something! (CAcKLE- 
BAIT enters carrying large onion.) 

CaCKLEBAIT: Sire, I suspected foul 
play. Here is the answer to your 
weeping nation. Onions! 

ALL: Onions! 

CacKLEBAIT: Onions. This old goblin 
here turned your garden into a huge 
onion patch. 

Princess: Father, you don’t know 
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what he’ll do next. I’ll marry the old 
buzzard. 

Wizarp: That’s wizard! Watch your 
pronunciation. 

CacKLEBAIT: Wait! I have here a copy 
of the new “Pamphlet of the Week 
Club” selection. It is “Cooking for 
Two.” In it there is a graphically 
illustrated color section on onions. 
(Takes book from coat and begins to 
read) 

Wizarp: Close that book! 

QuEEN: Don’t you dare. 

Cack.esalt (Reading) ‘Onions should 
be peeled under water to avoid shed- 
ding tears.” 

Au: Under water? 

CacKLEBAIT: That’s what it says. 

Wizarp: King Rudolph, I demand 
your daughter. You can’t flood the 
entire country. 

CacKLEBAIT: Oh, yes he can. Issue a 
proclamation! 

Kine: Minister, issue a proclamation. 

Prive Minister (Weeping): I’d love 
to. (Takes out pencil and paper and 
scribbles furiously) 

CacKLEBAIT: Tell the people to cry 
and cry. Tell them to collect their 
tears and throw them into the fields. 
We will create lakes, rivers and 
streams of tears. We will drown 
those onions in their own juice. 

Wizarp: Curses! 

Kine: Issue that proclamation im- 
mediately! (Prime Minister evits.) 

Kina: And now, Sir Ratzencatzia, we 
are through with you. 

Wizarp: I’ll not give up easily. You'll 
hear from me again. 

CacKLEBAIT: Now, just a minute. I 
don’t think you are a bad fellow. 





Would you be interested in a little 
business proposition? 
Wizarp: I might be. This wizarding 
seems to be falling off a bit. 
CackieBalT: The “Pamphlet of the 
Week Club” has been looking for a 


new department. How would you 
like to become editor of a new series, 
“The Spell of the Week”? We'll 
start a campaign for bigger, and 
darker magic. 

Wizarp: Not magic, please. Profes- 
sional ethics, you know. Think how 
proud my dear mother would be of 
me — a real editor. It’s a deal. I’m 
going to get my reference books. An 
honorary wizard! (WizarRD exits as 
Prime MInIsTER enters.) 

PRIME Minister: It’s working. We are 
well on the way to a beautiful salt 
lake in the middle of Happidazia. 

Kinc: Where are the plans for my 
canoes and fishing tackle? I knew I 
would want them some day. 

Queen: Mr. Cacklebait, how can we 
ever thank you? 


CackuesalIr: If I may be allowed to re- 
main here and . . . cultivate, I shall 
consider myself amply rewarded. 

Kina: We will be proud to have you. 
And I’ve got some dandy ideas for 
the Club. 

QueEN: Rudolph! That will do. Why 
don’t you children go out and watch 
the moon rise over the new lake? 

Princess: An excellent idea. Mr. 
Cacklebait? 

Cack.LesalT: Simply delightful. Shall 
we? (Princess and CACKLEBAIT 
exit.) 

Kine (Relaxing on throne): Now you 
see, I’m not such a bad fellow after 
all. 

Queen: At least you’re a very lucky 
fellow. Wouldn’t it be splendid if 
that Mr. Cacklebait turned out to 
be our son-in-law? 

Kina: I’ll say. Just think, then I’d be 
certain of having a life subscription 
to the ‘Pamphlet of the Week Club.” 
(QUEEN collapses.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


PosIEs FOR THE POTENTATE 
Characters: 5 male; 2 female; male and female 


extras. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: aS panes 


and crowns: 


3 small crown; Prime M 


een wear royal robes 
wear a gown and 
inister, Messenger 


and Courtiers wear court dress. Cuthbert 
Cacklebait may wear a business suit. The 
Wizard has on a weird costume = a te a 
Kin hat and carries a 
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Pipes: Large volume for King; pencil a 
paper for Prime Minister; pap ee 
dustcloth for Queen; handkerchiefs 
— Wizard and members of the 

- large onion. 

sae oo thrones with removable cushions 
stand in the rear of the in the center. 
The room should have a window aad some 
rich-looking draperies. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Not Fit for Man or Beast 


(An old-fashioned melodrama) 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

LitTLE NELL, the beauteous daughter 

Maw, the dear old mother 

Guy Forsytue, the villain 

Basy Facer, Forsythe’s accomplice 

Tue WipperR CLancy, a neighbor 

Hanpsome Hau Hersert, the hero 

Paw, honest Bill Baxter 

SettinG: The interior of a shack. 

At Rise: Maw is huddled up in chair 
at left. Lirrue New is at window 
right looking out. Flashes of lightning 
can be seen through the window and 
thunder and sounds of rain and hail 
are heard off. These storm sounds 
continue throughout the play and are 
louder whenever the door is opened. 

NEw. (Turning): Not fit for man or 
beast. 

Maw: What’s not fit, Little Nell? 

Neu: The night, Maw. Can’t you 
hear the storm? 

Maw: Reckon I can, now you mention 
it. Think of your poor paw out on a 
night like this. 

Neti: How do you know he’s out? 

Maw: Well, he went out five years ago 
and he hasn’t come back in, has he? 

NELL: No and he’s never comin’ back. 

Maw: What makes you talk that-a- 
way, daughter? 

NeE.u: I feel it in my bones. When Paw 
got bit by the Klondike bug, he got 
bit good. And if he should find gold, 
why should he come back to this 
shack? 
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Maw: Because he said he would, that’s 
why. Honest Bill Baxter they call 
your Paw, and if he said he’ll be 
back then he’ll be back. And what’s 
more he said when he got back we’d 
have steak and onions. 

NELL: Steak and onions. What’s that? 

Maw: You wouldn’t remember, Nell. 
You were too young last time we had 
’em, but they’re mighty fine vittles. 

Newu (There is the sound of horses’ 
hoofs off.): Hist, Maw, someone 
comes on horseback. (Sound of 
horses’ hoofs closer and stop) 

Maw: Mebbe it’s your Paw. 
knock on door) 

NE: If it is, he forgot his key. Shall 
I open the door? 

Maw: Why not? It’s not a fit night 
for man or beast. (NELL goes to door 
and opens it, and Guy ForsyTue and 
Basy Face rush in. Newt leans 
heavily on the door and closes it again 
against the storm. Basy Face carries 
a large sack which he puts near wall 
left of door and sits on it out of 
breath.) 

Neu (Backs downstage right): Oh, it’s 
you, Mr. Guy Forsythe. Think of 
your paying us poor folks a visit on 
a night like this. 

ForsytHe (He makes a deep bow.): 
Ah ha, my pretty one, so you still 
remember me. It’s been a long time 
since you came to the bank with 
your father and he signed his name 


(Loud 





to this mortgage. (Takes paper from 
his inside pocket, then stands stroking 
his long moustache.) 

NELL: Yes, it’s five years. Five years 
ago today. 

ForsyTHE: That is right and today the 
money is due. Haw, haw, haw. (He 
leers at NELL.) 

Neti: Oh, Maw, you heard what the 
man said. The money is due. 

Maw: Yes, I heard. I reckon I’m not 
deaf. So your paw put the house in 
hock, did he? No wonder he was in 
such a rush to be off to the Klondike. 

NE : Of course, Maw. To get gold to 
pay the mortgage. 

Maw: And don’t forget the steak and 
onions. Well, if Mr. Forsythe wants 
our house it looks like we'll have to 
move out and live on the desert with 
the cactususus — 

NELL: Cacti, Maw. 

Maw: All right, cacti, then. You and 
your book learnin’. We’l) have to 
live with the cacti. 

ForsyTHE (T'urning to Maw and mak- 
ing deep bow): Excuse me, madam, 
but it isn’t as simple as all that. I 
want my money. 

Maw: Money! Look, mister, if I had 
money I wouldn’t be livin’ in a 
place like this. It’s not fit for man 
or beast. 

ForsyTuE: Be that as it may, Madam. 
I must have my money or else — 

Maw: Or else what? 

ForsyTHE: Or else (Leers at NELL) 
your beauteous daughter must marry 
me. 

NEL: Oh no, no, a thousand times no! 

ForsyTHE: Ah ha, my proud beauty. 
(Puts mortgage back in pocket and 
goes toward Netu) You have spirit. 
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But little do you know what is in 
store for you. We shall live in my 


villa-ah in Mexico. (He means 
“villa” but he has studied elocution.) 

NELL: Mexico? But what about the 
bank? 

ForsytTHE: The bank is closed. The 
ranchers are all moving away be- 
cause the country isn’t fit for man 
or beast. I have all the gold from 
the bank in that sack, have I not, 
Baby Face? 

Baby Face: Dat’s right, boss. 

Neu: Did you say all the ranchers 
were moving? 

ForsyTHE: All except Handsome Hal 
Herbert. He says he won’t leave his 
home on the range. 

Neti (Sighs): Oh, Handsome Hal 
Herbert — he’s wonderful, and he is 
the sheriff and he’s brave and he 
catches robbers. 

ForsytHE: So you know this Hand- 
some Hal. (Strokes his moustache 
angrily) Bah, and again bah. All he 
will have to catch will be himself 
after we leave for Mexico. And let 
us not dilly-dally. My patience will 
not last longer. 

NE LL (Running upstage to BABY Face): 
Oh Baby Face, are you going to 
Mexico? 

Baby Face: Dat’s what the boss says. 

NELL: But will you like it there? 

Basy Facer: Me? Naw. I don’t go for 
dis south of the border stuff. I’d 
rather go to New York. 

ForsyTHE (Angry): Baby Face, you’ll 
do as you’re told. 

Basy Face: Sure, boss, sure, anyt’ing 
you say. It’s just dat I like to sleep 
on the sidewalks of New York. 
(There is knock on door.) 
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NELL: Hist, someone at the door. 

Maw: Mebbe it’s your paw, Nell. 

BaBy Face (Rising and picking up 
bag. Aside): What’ll we do, boss? 

ForsyTHE (Aside): Someone must 
have followed us here. We must hide 
the gold and make it appear that 
these people have stolen it. Do you 
understand? 

Basy Face (Aside): Natch. 
where? 

ForsyTHE (Aside): In the woodbox. 
We shall have to look for an oppor- 
tunity. 

NE LL: Shall I open the door, Maw? 

Maw: Natch. (As NE.u goes to door, 
ForsyTHE and Basy Face move up- 
stage right with the bag. NELL opens 
door and the WippER CLANCY enters 
with a rush of wind and rain.) 

Maw (Rises and goes toward WipDER 
Cuancy): Well, if it is not the 
Widder Clancy. Mighty nice of you 
to come callin’ on a night like this. 

Wiwper: Yes, dear, it’s not much of a 
night for walking but I just had to 
talk to someone. 

Neu: ’Spect you must get mighty 
lonely, Widder Clancy, livin’ all by 
yourself. 

Winner: You're telling me. I thought 
I’d like it out here in the wide open 
spaces but now I’d give anything 
to be back in little old New York. 
(During above, ForsytTHE motions 
toward woodbox and BABY F AcE goes 
quickly downstage and puts bag out of 
sight in woodbox. He steps upstage 
again in time to hear “‘litile old New 
York.’’) 

Basy Face (All smiles): Say, who said 
New York? 

Wiwper (Turning): Why, I did, dear. 


But 


(Then to Maw) Oh, you’ve got com- 
pany already. Excuse me, but I 
don’t believe I’ve met the gentlemen. 

Maw: Well, gents, meet the Widder 
Clancy. Widder, the one with the 
handlebars is Guy Forsythe, the 
banker, and the one with the baby 
face, that’s Baby Face. (She goes 
back to chair and sits.) 

Wipper (Smiling at Basy Faces): 
Hmmm, kind of cute. (She sits in 
chair right.) 

Basy Face (All smiles and straighten- 
ing his tie): Say, you sound like 
Broadway. Listen, Widder, how 
would you like to go to Mexico? 

ForsyTHE: Quiet, Baby Face. (He 
bows deeply to WipprER.) This is in- 
deed a pleasure, Widow Clancy. 
You may not know me but I have 
heard a great deal about you. 

Wipper: Who hasn’t, dear? I was on 
the radio for years. And that re- 
minds me, have you heard the news? 
Your bank was robbed Jast night. 

Basy Face: Dat’s no news. We was 
the ones who — 

ForsyTHE: Quiet, Baby Face. (To 
Wipper) So my bank was robbed? 
Tell us more, fair one. 

Wipper: What do you mean fair one? 
I always got top billing, dear. They 
say a stranger rode into town yes- 
terday from the Klondike. 

Forsytue: Ah ha! 

NELL: Oh Maw! 

Maw: Maybe it’s Paw. 

ForsytHe: Go on, Widow Clancy, 
your tale is most interesting. It is 
true a stranger came to town yester- 
day and deposited a large bag of 
gold in the bank. I put it in the safe 
myself. 





Wipper: Well, you’d better get your- 
self a new safe, dear, because some- 
one made a withdrawal and a posse 
is out looking for him right now. 


ForsyTHE (Aside): Curses! A posse. 

Bay Face (Aside): I’m getting out of 
here. 

ForsytTHe (Aside): Ah ha. Wait, I 
have an idea. (7’o WrppER) A posse, 
you say. Which way did they go? 

Wipper: How should I know? All I 
know is what I read in the papers. 

NeE.L: But Mr. Forsythe, you said the 
bank was closed. 

ForsyYTHE (Going to NELL): Ah ha, my 
pretty one, so I did. I meant closed 
for the night. And now someone has 
broken in and stolen the stranger’s 
gold. But fear not, my pretty one, 
we shall apprehend the culprit. 

Basy Face: Sure t’ing. Don’t you 
worry, Nell, why I could practically 
put my finger — 

ForsYTHE: Quiet, Baby Face. 

Maw: Well, if your bank was just 
closed for the night, why are you 
totin’ that bag of gold to Mexico? 

ForsyTHeE (All smiles): But Madam, 
I’m afraid I don’t understand. 
What bag of gold? 

Maw (Pointing upstage): That bag the 
Baby Face was a-sittin’ on by the 
wall. 

ForsyTHE (Spreading his arms and 
looking about the room): I see no bag 
of gold. (Then to WippER) Widow 
Clancy, do you see a bag of gold? 

Wipper: No, I don’t. But I don’t see 
the Brooklyn Bridge either and it 
wouldn’t surprise me if you had that 
up your sleeve. 

Basy Face (Laughs): Smart gal. 

ForsyTHE: Bah! 


Maw: Well, Nell, what do you make of 
it? You saw the bag, didn’t you? 

NELL: I thought so, Maw. 

Maw: What do ye mean you thought 
so? 

NEL: Well, gee, Maw, maybe it was 
an hallucination. 

Basy Face (All smiles): Yeah, dat’s 
right. 

Maw (Shaking her head) : Book learnin’. 
I tell you it’ll be the ruination of us. 

Winper: If you ask me, there’s some- 
thing awful fishy about all this. 

ForsyTHE (Scowling): Widow Clancy, 
I give you fair warning. Mind your 
own business. 

Wipper: Listen, big boy, you can’t 
talk to me like that. You’ve got 
nothing on me. 

ForsyTHE: Oh yes, I have. You came 
out to this country masquerading as 
a widow and you’re not a widow at 
all. You’ve never even been mar- 
ried. 

Basy Face (Brightly): Gee, Widder, 
weren’t you ever married? 

ForsYTHE: Quiet, Baby Face. 

Wipper: No, Baby Face, I’ve never 
been married. It’s just that I was 
the Widder Clancy on that radio 
program so long that everyone 
started calling me the Widder 
Clancy. 

Ne u: What kind of a program was it, 
Widder? 

Wipper: A soap opera. 

Maw: Soap opry. What kind of soap, 
Widder? 

Wipper: Soft soap, mostly. I had to 
start getting sick on Monday and 
almost die every Friday so the folks 
would come back to hear more about 
soap the next Monday. 
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Maw: Hmmm, don’t sound fit for man 
or beast. 

Wipper: That’s what I thought, dear. 
That’s why I came out here. But 
now all I dream about is a ride in a 
subway. (Basy Face sniffs loudly 
once or twice, takes out large red 
handkerchief and dabs at eyes.) 

ForsyTtHE: What’s the matter with 
you, Baby Face? 

BaBy Face (Sniffling and blinking): 
Nostalgia. 

ForsyTHeE: Well, stop sniffling. 

Basy Face: I can’t help it, boss. I 
want to ride in a subway, too. 

ForSYTHE: Quiet. 

Basy Face (The worm turns): I don’t 
want to be quiet. I’m tired of being 
quiet. (Reaches for his gun) 

ForsyTHE .(Pulling gun at same time 
Basy Face pulls his): Ah ha, we 
have a mutiny. I’ll show you who’s 
in charge here. 

Basy Face (As they start to circle 
table): You show me and I’ll show 
you, boss. 

ForsytTHe: I’m going to count ten, 
Baby Face, and if you don’t drop 
that gun and reach for the roof, I’ll 
shoot. 

Basy Faces: I can count too, boss. 

Born (Count slowly as they circle the 
table several times): One — two — 
three — four — five — six — seven 
— eight — 

Basy Face: Gee, I’m gettin’ dizzy, 
boss. 

ForsyTHE: Yes, I can see this isn’t 
getting us anywhere. 

Basy Face (He stops at left end of 
table with ForsyTHeE at the other end. 
They lower their guns a little): I have 
an idea, boss. 
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ForsyTHe: You never had an idea in 
your life. 

Baby Facer: Mebbe I need only one. 

ForsyTuHeE: All right, what is it? 

Basy Face: Look, boss, I don’t want 
to go to Mexico, see? I want to go to 
New York. (Pulls deck of cards from 
coat pocket and places it face down on 
table) I’ll play with you, boss. If I 
win, den I go East. 

ForsyTHe (Aside): Haw, haw, haw, 
little does he know he is up against 
the greatest card player in the West. 
(To Basy Face) Very well, I agree. 
What is your game? 

Baby Face: It’s easy, boss. I’ll give 
you a break. All I have to do is cut 
an ace and I win. (Shuffles cards and 
puts them down again) Now, are you 
ready? 

ForsyTHE: Oh no, you don’t, my fine 
fellow. I don’t trust you. J’ll cut 
the cards and then, if it’s an ace you 
win. (Steps across and takes deck, 
goes back to his end of table and places 
cards on table in front of him. As he 
does so Basy Face motions to 
WippeEr with his gun and she moves 
near to door.) 

Basy Face: O.K., boss, have it your 
own way. 

ForsytHe: Haw, haw, haw. 
deck and shows ace) Curses! 

Baby Facts: Nice going, boss. So long, 
everybody. (Rushes to door, opens 
it, and WippeEr, smiling, rushes out 
ahead of him. NE rushes and slams 
door against the storm and then the 
sound of horses’ hoofs is heard gallop- 
ing and fading in distance.) 

ForsytHeE (Stands stroking his mous- 
tache, then picks up deck and looks 
at it, showing all aces. He bangs 


(Cuts 





cards down on table): All aces — I’ve 
been tricked. (Rushes to door, opens 
it and looks out) And they’ve taken 
both horses! (Slams door, then 
stamps back and forth upstage, pul- 
ling at his moustache and muttering) 
Ah, the irony of it all. Revenge — 
revenge! (Pause) 

Maw (Brightly): Well, as long as the 
party is breakin’ up, isn’t it about 
time you was goin’ too, Mr. For- 
sythe? It’s past my bedtime. 

ForsyTHE: Ah, madam, you want me 
to go. Very well, then, I shall go. 
(Takes mortgage from pocket again) 
But first we have some business to 
transact. This little matter of the 
mortgage. 

Maw: That’s right, mister. I’d plumb 
forgot about the mortgage. 

Nett (Wringing her hands): Oh, 
Mother, what shall we do? There is 
no money. 

ForsyTHE: Money is not everything, 
my pretty Nell. (He goes to NELL 
and holds up paper as though to tear 
it, but he doesn’t.) Look, I will tear 
up this paper if you will marry me. 

Neu: But Mr. Forsythe, I cannot 
marry you. 

ForsytTHe: And why not? 

NELL: Because I do not love you. 

ForsyTHE (Going closer to Neu): Ah, 
but you could learn to love me. 

Neti: But I love another. I love 
Handsome Hal Herbert. 

ForsyTHE: So! (Angrily stuffing mort- 
gage into pocket) He is the snake in 
the grass. Well, he shall not stand 
between us. (Grabs Neu by the 


wrist and drags her toward woodboz) 
NEL: Unhand me, villain! 
ForsyTHE: Oh no, my proud beauty! 


(Reaches into woodbox with free hand 
and lifts out bag) 
NELL: Oh, Maw, look, the bag of gold. 
Maw: Mebbe it’s a “hullucination.”’ 
ForsyTHE: Oh, no, madam, this is no 


hallucination. It’s gold, all gold. 
And now, Little Nell, you will come 
with me to Mexico and marry me 
and live in my villa-ah! (Starts 
dragging her toward door. Sound of 
cow mooing off. They stop stage 
center. ForsyTHE still has hold of 
NELL’s wrist.) 

NELL: Hist, a cow. 

Forsytue: Curses! And where there 
are cows there are cowboys. 

Maw: You’d think the critter’d have 
more sense than to be out on a night 
like this. It’s not fit for man or 
beast. (Sound of galloping horse off 
and stop) 

Hau (Off): Yippee — yippee! 

ForsyTHE (Backing upstage right, still 
holding Newu and bag): Aha, what 
did I tell you? (Hanpsome Han 
HERBERT throws open the door, 
stands in doorway with two guns 
cocked.) 

Hau: Nobody move. In the name of 
the law! (Steps in and kicks door 
shut behind him) 

Net: Oh, it’s the sheriff, Handsome 
Hal Herbert. 

Hau: Evenin’, Miss Nell. (Nodding to 
Maw) Evening, ma’am. 

Maw: Evenin’, yourself. What are 
you doin’ out chasin’ cows on a night 
like this? 

Hau: Well, ma’am, the bank was 
robbed last night and I’m out lookin’ 
for the hombre who did it. 

Maw: We heard a posse was out 
lookin’. 
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Hat: That’s right, and I’m the posse, 
ma’am. And I figgered that as long 
as I was ridin’ I might jest as well 
have a roundup at the same time. 

Maw: A roundup, ye say? 

Hau: Yes, ma’am — the last roundup 
on account there’s only one cow left. 
The rest has all moved away. 

Maw: Humph. I don’t blame ’em. 
This country isn’t fit for man or 
beast. (Nodding toward ForsyTHE 
and Ne.) Those two are on their 
way to Mexico. 

Neti: Oh no, Maw, no! Save me, 
Handsome Hal Herbert, save me! 

Hau: I was about to tend to that, Miss 
Nell. I’ve caught you red-handed 
this time, Guy Forsythe. Robbin’ 
your own bank and tryin’ to leave 
the country and annoyin’ a lady 
besides. Reach for the sky, For- 
sythe, before I get angry and fill 
you full of lead. 

ForsytHE (Drops bag, pulls his gun 
and at the same time puts his arm 
around NE.u’s waist and holds her in 
front of him): Not so fast, Mr. Hand- 
some Hal Herbert. So fair a prize as 
Little Nell is not so easily won. 
Drop those guns! 

Nett (As HANpDSoME Hat hesitates): 
Oh, Handsome Hal, do not listen to 
him. Death would be better than 
life with this diabolical brute. 

Maw: Never mind your book learnin’, 
Nell. There’s no use makin’ him 
more riled up than he is. Better do 
as the man says. 

Hau: Reckon you’re right, ma’am. 
(Drops guns to floor) 

ForsyTHE: That’s better. (Motioning 
to chair right) Sit down! (Hat does.) 
Now, my proud beauty, you shall 
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play your part. (Pushes her toward 
Hau.) With his own rope you shall 
tie him hand dftd foot. 

Neu: Oh, that I should come to this. 
(Takes Hau’s lasso and winds tt 
round and round him and the chair, 
pinning down his arms) 

ForsyTHE (Stroking his moustache): 
Ah ha, very pretty, very pretty. 
(ForsytuE, holding gun between his 
teeth and chortling villainously, goes 
quickly to Maw, rips off her shawl 
and ties her to chair with it.) 

Maw (Straight at audience): If he 
isn’t the orneriest cuss! 

Forsytue: And now for the finishing 
touch. (7’o Newu) Fetch me a few 
sticks of kindling from the woodbox. 

Neti: Oh, Mr. Forsythe, what are 
you going to do? 

Forsytue: Ah ha, you shall see. 

Nett: But Mr. Forsythe, we need no 
fire. 

ForsyTHE: Do as I say. (NELL goes to 
woodbox and takes out several small 
pieces of kindling.) Put them near 
the wall. (She puts them on floor 
near wall upstage right and then 
stands watching ForsytHe. He 
strikes match and throws it into kin- 
dling and it starts blazing — light 
glows through red paper on wall.) 

Neu (Looking piteously at Maw and 
Hat): Oh, Mr. Forsythe, you will 
burn the house down around their 
heads. 

ForsyTHE: Haw, haw, haw. Yes, my 
sweet one, take a last look at your 
Handsome Hal Herbert because now 
— now you are coming with me to 
Mexico and you will marry me and 
live in my villa-ah! (He grabs bag 
with one hand and New with the 





other and starts for door. The door 
opens and Paw siands in doorway. 
NgLL and Maw d&’t recognize him.) 

Paw: Are you goin’ somewhere, part- 
ner? 

ForsyTHE (Backing downstage right 
with Neu): Curses. (Aside) The 
stranger from the Klondike. 

Maw: Well, if it’s not Santa Claus and 
just in time. 

NE LL: Oh, stranger, help me, help me. 

Paw: Reckon I can do that all right. 
(He stoops keeping his head straight 
up as he does so and picks up Hav’s 
guns. ForsyTHE drops bag and pulls 
his gun but too late.) Get rid of that 
shootin’ iron, mister, and unhand 
the lady. (ForsyTHe drops gun and 
raises hands. Paw keeps ForsyTHE 
covered, steps to fire, tilts his head for- 
ward and water splashes from brim of 
ten-gallon hat. The fire immediately 
goes out. Then Paw, straight at 
audience) I knew this ten-gallon hat 
would come in handy sometime. 
(To Next) Better untie your Maw, 
Miss, while I let loose the sheriff. 
(NELL quickly unties shawl and with 
one or two pulls, Paw gets ropes off of 
Hat.) 

Hau (Rising): Thank you, stranger. 
Are you the man from the Klondike? 

Paw: That I am. And (Pointing to bag) 
that is my bag. I left it in the bank 
yesterday with that worthless var- 
mint. (Pointing to Forsyte) 
Reckon you’d better arrest him. 
(Hands Hat his guns. Hau puts one 
in holster, covers ForsyTHE with 
other and then takes paper from 
pocket.) 

Hat: You’re dead right, stranger. 
Here’s the warrant. (Reads) Wanted 








for stealin’ bag of gold. Guy For- U 
sythe, you’re under arrest. Better j 
stand up in the corner till we decide 0 
what to do with you. (ForsyTHE b 
scowls and stands in corner facing} Ma 
wall upstage right.) e 
NE LL: Oh, stranger, I don’t know how — Pay 
to thank you. You have saved all k 
our lives. You must have been sent 8 
from heaven. t) 
Maw (Going downstage to Paw): Hef Ne 
doesn’t look like he came from te 


heaven to me, daughter. (Lifis— For 
Paw’s beard and shows collar button fs 
in collar band) Just as I thought, y 
Nell, it’s your paw. I can tell by thef Pay 
gold collar button I gave him before v 


we was married. For 
NE. (Rushing to Paw): Oh, Paw, Paw, W 
it ts you. You did come back like n 
Maw said you would. Pay 
Paw: Yep, I came back all right. Vv 


Maw: Well, you’re back and you’rep Hat 
still Honest Bill Baxter, what’s the ri 
idea of the disguise? (Gives a jerk m 


at Paw’s beard) For 
Paw (Sadly): I didn’t want you to to 
know me, Maw, cause I’m not Hon: H 
est Bill Baxter no longer. m 
NELL: Oh, Paw. (J 
Maw: You’re not Honest Bill Baxter hi 
no longer? Why not? ul 
Paw: Because I broke my word, Maw. N 
I said I’d bring you steak and m 
onions. Remember? he 
Maw: I haven’t thought of anythin} Net 
else for five years. ar 
Paw: Well, I have only the onions. sa 


Maw: How come, Paw? You were 
gone long enough. 

Paw: I know, Maw. I staked a claim 
and I mined gold from morn til 
night but the Klondike isn’t what it 
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used to be. When I got all done I had 
just ten cents. So I bought a pack of 
onion seeds and raised a patch and 
brought ’em along home. 

Maw: Where be they, Paw? I could 
eat raw onions I’m that hungry. 

Paw: I put ’em in the bank for safe 
keepin’ while I went huntin’ for a 
steak to go with ’em. They’re in 
that bag. (Pointing to bag) 

NELL: Oh, Paw, we can eat. 
toward bag) 

ForsyTHE (Turning): Ah ha, not so 
fast, my pretty one. So, my friends, 
you think I’m under arrest, do you? 

Paw: You are. The sheriff’s got the 
warrant. 

ForsyTHE: That warrant says I’m 
wanted for stealing a bag of gold, 
not onions. Haw, haw, haw. 

Paw: I don’t see anythin’ to laugh at. 
What do you think, sheriff? 

Hau: Reckon mebbe the hombre is 
right. (7’o Forsyruer) You’re a free 
man, Forsythe. 

ForsyTHE: A free man. (Bows deeply 
to Hat) Thank you, Handsome Hal 
Herbert. And I am more than a free 
man. I have you all in my power. 
(Pulls mortgage from pocket) I still 
hold the mortgage to this house and 
unless it is paid I shall take Little 
Nell to Mexico and she shall marry 
me and live in my villa-ah. Haw, 
haw, haw! 

NELL (Rushing to Hau who puts arm 
around her): Oh, Handsome Hal, 
save me. 


(Starts 


Maw: Well, Paw. If you don’t have 
any gold, it looks like we’ll be kissin’ 
goodbye to Little Nell. 

Paw: I don’t know unless mebbe he’d 
take the bag of onions. 

ForsyTHE: Onions, bah. 

Hau: Wait — I have it. 

Maw: You mean you’ve got gold, 
Handsome Hal? 

Hat: No, Maw, but I’ve got my home 
on the range. 

Paw: What are you gettin’ at, partner? 

Hat: Just this. You’ve got the onions. 
I’ve got the steak tied outside. 
(Sound of moo off) We can all go live 
on my home on the range and leave 
the varmint here with the shack and 
his mortgage. 

ForsyTHe (Cowering): No, no, you 
can’t do this to me. A fate worse 
than death. 

NE tu: Oh, Mr. Hal Herbert, it would 
be wonderful to live on your home 
on the range. 

Paw: With steak and onions. What 
do you say, Maw? 

Maw: What are we waitin’ for? (Paw 
picks up bag and they start for door.) 
This place isn’t fit for man or beast. 
(ForSYTHE throws up his arms in 
tragic gesture, moves downstage right, 
picks up his gun, stands with back to 
audience, pointing gun at his head. 
Others are all at door — quick cur- 
tain. And just as curtain is down, 
sound of shot.) 


THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Nort Fit ror Man or Beast 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Little Nell wears a shabby but 
somewhat fancy dress and has long blonde 
curls. Maw wears a long old-fashioned 
dress and a shawl around her shoulders. 
Forsyth wears a black suit and slouch hat; 
he has a long handlebar moustache and the 
handle of a gun is seen sticking out of a 
holster under his coat. Baby Face wears 
checkered suit, loud tie and derby hat. 
The Widder Clancy wears slacks, a fancy 
blouse and long earrings. Handsome Hal 
Herbert wears an elaborate cowboy outfit 
with two holsters, a silver star on his shirt 
and a coiled lasso hanging at his side. Paw 
is dressed shabbily with a gold collar button 
in the front of his collar-less shirt; he wears 
a dripping wet ten-gallon hat and has a 
long bushy beard. 


Properties: Large sack of “gold,” official- 
looking piece of paper, large red handker- 
chief, deck of cards, small pieces of kind- 
ling, match, if necessary a Paper cup for 
water to be worn inside of top of Paw’s ten- 
gallon hat. 


Setting: The interior of a shack. It is a barely 
furnished room with a closed door at u 

stage center and a crude window at right 
of door. Near the right wall there is an old- 
fashioned stove and do e from it a 
deep wood box. There should be a few 
— chairs and a rough table with an oil 

mp. 


Lighting: For the fire, a light may be turned 
oi - back of a patch of red paper on the 
wall. 














Storm Warning 


by John Murray 


Characters 
Mr. Baxter, meteorologist 
ELsIE, a student 
Sau.y, her friend 
TREVOR, another student 
Bos, a weather ranger 
ANNA, member of a skiing party 
AuIcE, her companion 
TED, another weather ranger 

Settine: The Department of Meteorol- 
ogy at Mount Lookout. 

At Rise: Mr. Baxter ts at desk down- 
stage center, studying a sheet of paper. 
Exsig, Satty and Trevor sit in 
chairs by the fireplace, downstage left. 
Presently, Baxter picks up black 
crayon, leaves the table and walks to 
large weather map of the United 
States upstage center. He draws long, 
wavy lines on the upper northwest 
portion of the map and carefully 
studies his work. He shakes his head 
slowly. 

Trevor: Is something wrong, Mr. 
Baxter? 

Baxter: It’s not too good, Trevor. I 
knew there was a mean storm hover- 
ing in the northwestern section of 
the country, and now it’s joined a 
strong, Canadian cold wave and is 
sweeping further east. 

Exstz (Rising): What does that mean? 

Baxter: It means that Mount Look- 
out is in for one of the worst storms 
of the year. I just received word 
from the Washington Observatory 
that the wind has reached a sixty 
mile an hour velocity. 
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Sautiy: Golly! That does sound bad! 

Baxter: It is bad, Sally. I’ll have to 
call the lodge down the slope and 
tell the ski instructor to close all the 
trails today. It won’t be safe for any 
skier to try to reach the top of the 
mount. 

Exsiz: Oh, that’s too bad! We were 
planning to do a little skiing. 

Baxter: You'll have to postpone your 
trip, Elsie. Never mind, though — 
you’re to be my guests at the ob- 
servatory for three more days. The 
storm might let up by then. 

Sauty: I hope so. (Disappointed) This 
is a fine winter vacation. Why, we’ll 
be snow-bound. We won’t be able 
to return to school. 

Trevor: That I like! But how do you 
know so much about this storm, Mr. 
Baxter? 

Baxter: A winter storm isn’t some- 
thing that mounts in a few hours, 
Trevor. I’ve been watching and 
studying this particular storm for 
two weeks. 

Satiy: Two weeks? 

Baxter: Yes. The core of the storm 
began on the west coast of Alaska. 
It joined other, smaller forces as it 
swept southward and, by the time it 
hit the States, it was a full-scale, 
winter snowstorm. It’s hard to say 
what direction it will take now, so 
many cold fronts have joined the 
storm, but from the looks of things, 
it could paralyze the whole north- 
west! 








Sauiy: Imagine! One little wind from 
Alaska can cause all that! 

ExsiEe: Don’t you think that meteorol- 
ogy is wonderful, Trevor? 

TREVOR (Shrugging): Why ask me? I 
can’t even say the word. (Walks to 
fireplace) I don’t see why everyone 
makes such a fuss about the weather, 
though. 

Satiy: What do you mean? 

Trevor: Well, a big storm is coming. 
There’s nothing we can do to stop it. 
Why does everyone make such a 
commotion about weather fore- 
casting? 

Exsiz: That’s stupid! 

Trevor: Can you do anything about 
this storm? 

Exsin: Well, no — but — I — 

TREVOR (Quickly): Then what differ- 
ence does it make whether you know 
it’s on the way or not? 

Este (Ezasperated): Of course, it 
makes a difference. (Jo BaxtTErR) 
Can’t you explain it to him? 

Baxter: Well, Mark Twain once said 
that everyone talks about the 
weather but no one does anything 
about it. That was a long time ago, 
and modern weather forecasters help 
us to do something about the weather. 

TReEvoR: How do you mean? 

Baxter: For one thing, many farmers 
have their cattle out in winter pas- 
ture. When these farmers learn 
about the storm in their local papers 
or through the agricultural services, 
they can round up the herds and get 
them back to the farms. Before, 
winter storms had always taken a 
heavy toll of livestock. 

Trevor: That may help the farmer, 

but there are still a lot of other 








people who can do little about the 
weather. 

Baxter: Again, I must disagree. If we 
can foretell the amount of snowfall, 
floods may be prevented and 
averted. People can build levees 
and dams to save their cities. 

Este: That’s right. Our teacher told 
us that the entire welfare of a nation 
can depend on our knowledge of the 
weather. Flight schedules, road con- 
ditions — why, everything depends 
on the weather. 

Sauiy: Yes, and don’t forget the im- 
portance of the tides which are in- 
cluded with the weather forecasts. 
A captain couldn’t plan any naviga- 
tion without a knowledge of high 
and low tides. That’s pretty im- 
portant, if you ask me! (Bos, wear- 
ing ski outfit, enters upstage center. 
He overhears final phrases of SALLY’s 
conversation. ) 

Bos: What’s all this talk about the 
weather? 

Baxter: We're trying to impress 
Trevor that weather forecasters are 
pretty important people, Bob. I 
don’t think I’ve done too well, 
though. 

Trevor: I’m sorry. I don’t want you 
to think that I’m ungrateful after 
you invited us to the weather station 
for the winter holidays. 

Este (Glaring at Trevor): You’ve 
made us all feel terrible. 

BaxTER (Smiling): Oh, Trevor is right. 
Bob — Ted — myself — that’s why 
we're here. We want people to ask 
questions. We want everyone to 
know about our work. After all, 
weather is everybody’s business. 

Trevor: Well, I wouldn’t want to be 
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cramped into a gloomy office with 
charts and maps all day — but this 
weather station is different. (Brightly) 
Boy, I wouldn’t mind having your 
job, Bob. 

ExsiE: I’ll say! Imagine, skiing over 
the trails all day! 

Sauty: I’ll bet you’ve been to the top 
of the mount many times, Bob. 

Bos: Yes— but this job isn’t all 
child’s play. 

BaxTeR: A weather ranger’s life isn’t 
as much fun as one might think. 
Bob, Ted and I have been at this 
station for several years and we’ve 
had many tight spots. 

Ets1z: How does your job work, Bob? 

Bos: Well, I guess I’m one of those 
gloomy old weather forecasters that 
Trevor spoke about. It’s my duty 
to watch the trails and report on ski 
conditions for the skiers who come 
here during the week end. 

E.st£: That sounds like fun to me. 

Bos: It’s pretty serious work. Right 
now, I have to call the lodge and tell 
them to keep the skiers off the trails 
today. This new storm is too dan- 
gerous to have skiers, many of them 
inexperienced, around the trails. 

Satty: Do you report often to the 
lodge? 

Bos: I make a daily report. Ski 
lodges throughout the country re- 
ceive the morning report from the 
weather mountain bureaus. There 
were bad accidents on the trails — 
and we did a lot to correct that. 

Baxter: All weather bureaus post ski 
conditions for sport enthusiasts and 
offer many services to nearby lodges. 

Bos: Skiing is a very important sport 


the skiers will never make the 
Olympics and it’s our job to make 
everything as safe as possible for 
them. 

Baxter: Yes, and the knowledge of 
weather forecasting fits in neatly 
with our work. 

Trevor (Throws up his hands): All 
right — all right—I give up! I 
take back everything I said about 
weather forecasters. 

Baxter (70 Bos): Where’s Ted? 

Bos: He’s still out on the trail gather- 
ing data for his report to the lodge. 
I guess there will be a lot of disap- 
pointed skiers this week. The lodge 
is heavily booked. 

Baxter: I’d rather have disappointed: 
skiers than a long casualty list on 
Mount Lookout. 

Exste: You certainly do a lot for the 
skiers. 

Baxter: We try to do our best. You 
see, after our report of the ski trails 
is completed, we telephone it to the 
newspapers. If the weather reports 
seem encouraging for good skiing, 
the Mount is swamped with skiers. 

Sau.y: And if the weather reports are 
bad — 

Baxter (Smiling): Then we can al- 
ways spend our time convincing 
young skeptics like Trevor that 
weather forecasting is really im- 
portant. 

Trevor (Wincing): Ouch! (ALICE and 
ANN enter upstage center. Both are 
dressed in ski togs and they carry 
skis. The girls deposit the skis by the 
door.) 

Ann: I thought we’d never make it! 

Auice: That wind almost cut us down! 


these days. I’m afraid that some of Bos: Where did you kids come from? 
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Auice: We’re staying at the lodge for 
the week end. Ann and I started out 
about an hour ago to reach the 
mount. 

Baxter: In this weather? 

Ann: Our vacation is almost over and 
we wanted to see the mount before 
we left. 

Bos: It’s a good thing you got this far. 
I’ll have to take you back to the 
lodge. 

AuicE: We want to get to the mount. 
Bos: I’m afraid that’s impossible in 
this weather. 
Ann: Oh, Alice! 

pointed! 

Bos: You’d feel worse if you were lost 
out in that storm. I’m surprised 
that the instructor at the lodge let 
you start out today. 

Awnw (Slowly): We didn’t tell him. 

Auice: No, he wasn’t around at the 
time and — well, we didn’t want 
anyone spoiling our fun. 

Baxter: I hardly feel that being lost 
in a blinding snow storm can be 
called fun. 

Ann: What can we do? 

Bos: I'll tell you, young lady. We're 
going to give you some hot cocoa and 
then start off for the lodge before the 
storm gets worse. 

Auice: What will we tell all the other 
folks back there? They’ll laugh at 
us! 

Ann: Yes, we’re supposed to be very 
good skiers. What will they say if 
we are escorted back by a weather 
ranger? 

Eusize: I think that Mr. Baxter is 
right, girls. It would be downright 
foolish to try to get to the top of the 
mount today. 


I’m terribly disap- 
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Say: We wanted to go there by our- 
selves — but the storm kept getting 
worse and worse. 

Trevor: That cocoa sounds like a 
good idea! Let’s brew up some right 
away. 

Sautty: Check! (Trevor, SALLY and 
ELsIE exit upstage right.) 

Baxter: (7'0 Bos) Have you taken 
the latest temperature reading? 

Bos: No. I'll get it now. (Bos walk; 
to door upstage center and examines 
round disk inserted into wall. Re- 
turns to BAxTER) It’s dropped seven 
degrees in the last hour. (Baxter 
makes notation on sheet at desk.) 

Ann: How can you tell the tempera- 
ture without going outside? 

Bos (Pointing): That’s a special ther- 
mometer. The mercury register 
outside, but the thermometer con- 
trol and dial react inside the room. 

Baxter: Yes, it saves a lot of weather 
men from going around with head 
colds in the winter. (ANN and ALIct 
sit by fireplace left. Trp, dressed in 
ski logs and carrying skis enters up- 
stage center. Places skies by door) 

Trep: Wow! I’ve never seen it like 
this on the mount before. I wore my 
ski glasses all the way and I was 
still almost blinded. 

Baxter: As bad as that? 

Trp: This storm is the granddaddy 
them all! 

Bos: You’d better call the lodge right 
away, Ted. Have the instructor 
block all ski trails and keep everyone 
indoors. 

Trp: I don’t think that anyone would 
venture out today. 

Bos: Oh, no? (Gestures to ANN and 
ALICE) 





Tep (Nodding): I'll use the telephone 
inside. (Exits upstage right) 

Bos: I wonder how those kids are 
making out with the cocoa. 

BaxTER: They’re probably fixing it in 
my new barometer. We’d better take 
a look. (Bos and Baxter exit right. 
ANN stirs restlessly by the fire and 
rises.) 

Ann: Wouldn’t you know that we’d 
run into something like this? 

Auice (Rising): Oh, Ann — we simply 
can’t go back without reaching the 
top of the mount. I told Jeannie and 
Bill that we’d get there somehow. 
I'll be the laughing stock of the 
whole school. 

Ann: What about me? I made a bet 
with Grace that I’d get to the mount 
today. If I don’t make it, I’ll be out 
a whole week’s allowance. 

Auice: And not only that — What 
will we say when a weather ranger 
takes us back to the lodge? (Sud- 
denly) Let’s try it! Let’s go to the 
top! 

Ann: Well, Mr. Baxter said that the 
trails were closed. 

Auice: We’ve almost reached the sum- 
mit, already. Oh, we can’t turn 
back, now! 

Ann: I don’t know — 

Autce: Think about your allowance. 

Ann (Slowly): That old Jeannie and 
Bill will never give us any peace. 

Autcr: Let’s go. 

Ann (Suddenly): O.K.! I’m game. 
We'd better get started before those 
forecasters come back. They’ll skin 
us alive. (ANN and ALICE quickly 
pick up their skis and exit upstage 
center. Tap, Bos and BaxTER enter 
right.) 


Trp (Laughing): — and the instructor 
at the lodge was in a frenzy. He told 
me that the two girls were missing 
but I kept him from popping his 
cork when I said that they had 
reached here. (Glances at fireplace) 
Where are they? 

Bos: They’re probably helping the 
other youngsters with the cocoa. 

Baxter: I didn’t see them. 

Tep (Quickly): You don’t think — 

Baxter: I’m afraid to think — that! 
I know they were pretty disap- 
pointed. 

Bos: And they were set on getting up 
to the mount. (Sanity, Exsre and 
TREVOR enter right. SALuy carries 
a tray with utensils. She places tray 
on table downstage center.) 

Baxter (T7'0 children) Have you seen 
Ann and Alice? 

Trevor: No, they weren’t in the 
kitchen. 

ExsreE: We left them right in here. 

SautLy (Pointing to door): Their skis 
are gone. 

Bos: Holy mackerel — they’ ve left! 

Trp: Those blasted kids. If I get my 
hands on them — 

BaxtTER (Quickly): We'll have enough 
time for that later. Right now, we 
have to find them. 

Bos: They couldn’t have gotten too 
far in this storm. There’s only one 
direct route to the top of the mount. 
They’ll have to follow the north ski 
trail along Rocky Crag. 

Trp (Whistling): Rocky Crag? That’s 
the worst spot out there today! The 
wind has shifted most of the snow 
drifts and there are sharp stones 
along the trail. If one of those girls 
falls, she’ll be cut to ribbons. 





Baxter (Nodding): Yes, that’s a bad 
spot. And if those drifts suddenly 
change, the girls will be buried alive! 

Exsie: Oohh! 

Bos (Jo Trp): C’mon, we'll try to 
head them off. (Trp fastens collar 
tightly about his neck and picks up his 
skis.) I’ll use my snow shoes. I have 
them outside. (Bos dons coat by 
door and he and Tep exit upstage 
center.) 

Trevor: Gee, Mr. Baxter, do you 
think we’ll be able to help? 

Baxter: No, it’s best that you stay 
here. Ted and Bob can manage. 


They have done a good deal of rescue 
work before. 
Sau.y (Surprised): Do you mean that 
people are often lost in storms? 
Baxter: Oh, yes. Our work doesn’t 
end with weather forecasting. We 
have a regular first aid hospital in 


the other room. Ted was with the 
medics in the army. He’s handled 
some pretty serious cases on the ski 
trail. 

ExsiE: This weather station does even 
better work than I thought. 

Baxter: We keep a specialized staff. 
I spent five years in college learning 
about the weather, myself. 

Sa..y: Five years? 

Baxter (Nodding): — And it’s only 
during a storm like this that I 
realize how little I know about the 
weather and the forces of nature. 
Our studies are never finished, 
really. 

Exsie: Yes, I can understand that. 
There’s always something new. 

Baxter: And, at times, unpleasant. 

TrEvoR (Slowly): Do you think that 
I could Jearn about the weather, too? 


Baxter (Smiling): Why. Trevor? I 
thought that you felt that everyone 
just talked about the weather — to 
quote from my old friend, Mr. 
Twain, again. 

Trevor: I was a chump, all right. | 
took this whole business too much 
for granted. I always thought that 
weather forecasting was something 
that a person found tucked away in a 
little block on the front page of the 
daily newspaper. I never paid any 
attention to it. 

Este: I wonder whether anyone 
realizes all the preparations and 
study that goes into that newspaper 
notice he reads every day. 

Baxter: It’s the same throughout the 
country. Different weather stations 
handle different conditions. The 
compilation of the weather forecast 
is big business and we work hand in 
hand with Florida stations, Maine 
observation posts, and California 
weather bureaus. It’s a huge net- 
work strung over the entire country 
and we don’t make too many mis- 
takes. (Trp enters upstage center 
supporting ANN. Her skis are gone 
and she has lost her hat. Ten places 
his skis by the door and escorts ANN 
to the fireplace. She sits.) 

BaxTER (Anziously): What happened, 
Ted? 

Trp: I found Ann out on the trail. She 
was on her way back here. 

Exsre: Is she hurt? 

Ann (Hysterically): It’s Alice! 
lost! 

Ten: She’s suffering badly from shock. 
I’d better get her back to the first 
aid room. 

Baxter: What about the other girl? 


She’s 
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Bos: I pieced this much out of Ann’s 
story. The girls were crossing Rocky 
Crag trying to get to the top and 
Alice fell. I guess she hurt her leg 
pretty badly. 

Ann (Loudly): It was terrible. I tried 
to lift her, but I couldn’t manage. 
And the snow drift was gathering 
higher and higher! (Hysterically) 
Won’t someone try to get to her? 

Trp: Bob’s already on his way to 
Rocky Crag. It’s not too far. He’ll 
find Alice. (Txp supports ANN and 
they exit right.) 

Exsre (Dismayed): Oh, those poor 
girls! 

Trevor: They’re pretty dumb, if you 
ask me. Why, they both might have 
been killed. 

Baxter (Soberly): If our advice had 
been heeded, this could have been 
avoided. 

Satty: Do you think that Bob will 
reach Alice in time? 

BaxTER: Rocky Crag is a bad place in 
any storm. The winds are violent 
and the snow drifts are treacherous. 
I'd better call the lodge and tell 
them that we have one of the girls, 
at least. 

Exsre: And tell them to chain the other 
skiers to their beds! (BAxTER smiles 
and exits right.) 

Trevor: This waiting is pretty rough 
on a fellow’s nerves. Who would 
think there would be so much going 
on in a weather bureau station? 

Satty: I think that these men do 
wonderful work. 

Trevor: You can say that again! 
(Tep enters supporting ALICE up- 
stage center.) 

Satiy: You found her! 





Trp: Yes, and not a minute too soon. 
(TED exits with ALICE right.) 

Exsre: Maybe we should try to help 
Ted and Bob. 

Trevor: Ted was in the medics. He 
won’t need our help. 

Sauiy (Shivering): And we wanted to 
go to the top of the mount today! 
Trevor: I’ll be glad to get back to the 
lodge and plant my feet on good old 
terra firma. The firma the better! 

(BAXTER enters right.) 

Baxter: Well, I think that Ted and 
Bob have the situation nicely in 
hand. Ann is resting comfortably 
and Ted is treating Alice’s leg. 

Exsrz: Is it broken? 

Baxter: Ted didn’t think so, but he 
couldn’t be certain. Her shin is 
badly scraped and she’s suffering 
from other bruises. 

TREVOR (Smiling): You don’t have an 
X-ray machine here, by any chance? 

Baxter: No. Even the weather bu- 
reau with its modern equipment 
hasn’t progressed that far. (Bos 
enters right.) 

Bos: Ann will be all right. I don’t 
think she’ll suffer ill effects from 
anything more than a bad case of 
sniffles. 

Baxter: That foolish girl! I’d like to 
— (Shakes head) 

Bos: I think that she’s learned a good 
lesson. She realizes her mistake and 
I don’t think she’ll want to see the 
mount for a long time. (Trp enters 
right. He has removed his coat and 
his shirt sleeves are rolled up.) 

Trp: My patient is going to live, too. 

Baxter: Is she badly hurt? 

Trp: No, her leg isn’t too bad but, 

when the storm lets up, Bob and 


I will take her back to the lodge by 
sled. 

Este: By sled? 

Trp: Oh, it’s a special sled. We use it 
for moving emergency cases. We can 
strap the patient securely for the 
long descent. 

BaxTeR: Don’t forget to make your 
accident reports, boys. 

Etsiz: Do you have to report all this? 

Tep: Yes—and it usually reminds 
the other skiers to use a little more 
caution. (Desk phone rings. BAXTER 
answers it.) 

Baxter (At phone): Hello. . . yes... 
yes. . . winds shifting to southwest? 
Yes, that’s good. That’s the best 
news about this storm in a long 
while. Yes... goodbye. (Hangs 
up phone) 

Tep: Was that the Washi.gton Ob- 
servatory? 


Baxter (Nodding): The forecaster said 


that a shift of the southern winds 
might blow this storm out to sea 
before nightfall. 

Exsre: Then we won’t besnow-bound, 
after all? 

Baxter: No, we'll have you back to 
school next week. 

Trevor (Gloomily): And I was just 
beginning to enjoy myself! 

Bos (Wiping brow): We’ll be busy to- 
morrow. If the indications are right, 
this place will be dotted with skiers. 

Satty: You’d better keep your emer- 
gency sled in good condition! 

Trp: I’m afraid so. 

Trevor (Clapping hands): Now, that 
the excitement is over, I really can 
do justice to that pot of cocoa. 
(TrEvoR walks to table and begins to 
pour cocoa into cups while he hums 
“Stormy Weather.” Everyone smiles § 
as curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Storm WARNING 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Ski outfits for Bob, Ted, Ann and 
Alice; modern, everyday dress for others. 

Setting: The Department of Meteorology at 
Mount Lookout. Entrance is located up- 
stage center. Fireplace stands upstage left 
and another door is at upstage right. A 
table covered with papers and charts and a 
telephone is downstage center. Weather 
charts, graphs and maps adorn the walls. 
There are several comfortable chairs before 
the fireplace. Other chairs are located 
around the table. 

Properties: Three pairs of skis, pot for cocoa, 
tray, cups, saucers, black crayon, ther- 
mometer in door. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Catch as Catch Can 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
Kine Ker-Cxoo 
VIRUSES, three or more 
MESSENGER 
Boys AND GIRLS, six or more 
Time: Beginning of winter. 
Sertine: King Ker-Choo’s court. 
At Rise: Kina Ker-Cuoo is sitting on 
his throne. VIRUSES are in attendance. 
Ker-Cuoo (Singing lustily to tune of 
“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home’’): When winter starts blowing 
in again, 
Viruses (Taking up tune): Ker-choo! 
Ker-choo! 
Ker-Cuoo: We'll start on our yearly 
journey then, 
Viruses: Ker-choo! Ker-choo! 
Au: We'll make folks sniffle and cough 
and sneeze 
And loll on the sofa with feeble knees, 
Oh, we'll all be gay when winter 
starts blowing in. 
Ker-Cuoo (Still singing): We'll visit 
people both young and old. 
Viruses: Ker-choo! Ker-choo! 
Ker-Cuoo: And give them a dose of 
the common cold. 
Virusss: Ker-choo! Ker-choo! 
Att: We'll spoil their work and we’ll 
spoil their fun 
And then move on when the harm is 
done. 
Oh, we’ll lose no time when winter 
starts blowing in. (VrrusEs dance 
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around gleefully, holding their hands 
to their heads like horns.) 

Ker-Cuoo: Is everything ready? Suit- 
cases packed? Tickets bought? 
Lodgings arranged for? 

Ist VirusEs: Everything’s ready, King 
Ker-Choo. Including your royal 
Viruses! (Viruses bow deeply.) Just 
as soon as we get a nod from Old 
Man Winter, we'll be off. 

Ker-Cuoo: Good! (Rubs hands with 
pleasure) I always look forward to 
this yearly trip around the U.S.A. 

ist Virus: So do we, your Excellency. 
It’s such fun to make people miser- 
able. 

Viruses (Making horns and dancing 
around singing) : 

We give them sniffles, and make 
them cough, 

And then we giggle and scamper off, 

Oh, it’s heigh-heigh-ho when winter 
starts blowing in! 

Ker-Cuoo: We did unusually well last 
year, I remember. Hardly missed a 
soul. Especially in the towns and 
cities. Oh, how I love crowds! 

2nD Virus: And some people had the 
pleasure of our company more than 
once during the winter. 

3RD Virus: All in all, we made millions 
of people lose time from work, from 
school, from fun. So many our add- 
ing machine broke down! 

Ist Virus (Mischievously): The most 





fun is slipping through people’s 
fingers. Hee, hee. They talk about 
catching cold. But there’s a catch in 
it. They can catch us, but they can’t 
catch up with us! 

Ker-Cooo: What clever Viruses I 
have. (Laughs loudly) When is a 
catch not a catch? (Begins to sing 
again.) When winter starts blowing 
in again, 

Viruses: Ker-choo! Ker-choo! 


Ker-Cxoo: We’ll make ourselves very 
catchy then, 


Viruses: Ker-choo! Ker-choo! 


Au: But no one knows how to pin us 
down, 
So off we’ll scamper from town to 
town, 
And we'll all be gay when winter 
starts blowing in. 


MESSENGER (Coming tn in time to hear 
last of song): It’s starting to blow in 
right now! (Approaches throne, bows.) 
Your Excellency, King Ker-Choo, I 
bring a message from Old Man 
Winter. (Hands envelope.) 

Ker-Cuoo (Opening letter, reading): 
“This is to inform you that I am on 
my way. Since I have a great amount 
of luggage — tons of snow and ice, to 
say nothing of huge quantities of 
frost and sleet — I do not expect to 
make very good time. But there is 
no particular hurry. I trust I will be 
seeing you soon. Your devoted 
friend, Old Man Winter.”’ (Looks at 
MeEssENGER.) And what direction is 
he heading? 

MessENGER: Northeast, your Excel- 
lency. 

Ker-Cuoo: Good. Report to Old Man 
Winter that I’ll be right on his heels 
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with all my clever helpers. (Smiles at 
VIRUSES.) 

MESSENGER: Yes, your Majesty. (He 
goes out.) 

Ker-Cuoo: Well, so the time for our 


yearly spree has come! (Takes off 
crown.) Where’s my hat? (Takes off 
robe.) Where’s my overcoat? It 
won’t do to look conspicuous. I like 
to take people by surprise. Where 
are my galoshes? (VIRUSES run in all 
directions for Ker-Cxoo’s everyday 
clothes.) 

Ker-Cuoo: You say the suitcases are 
all packed? Did you put in plenty of 
germs? 

ist Virus (Returning with hat): Germs? 
We have millions of them, of all 
shapes and sizes. Here’s your hat, 
Sir. Do you have a handkerchief? 

Ker-Cuoo: Of course, I have a hand- 
kerchief. King Ker-Choo knows 
enough to carry a handkerchief. 

lsr Virus: Fortunately everyone on 
earth doesn’t. We have a much 
easier time when they ker-choo with- 
out one. 

Ker-Cuoo: We certainly do. (Puts on 
coat and galoshes, as he sings) 

We fly through the air with the great- 
est of ease 

When people don’t cover their 
mouths when they sneeze. 

Well, are you Viruses ready? 

Viruses: We’re always ready and 
waiting, King Ker-Choo. (They put 
on their wraps. Suddenly a great 
commotion is heard offstage.) 

Ker-Cxoo: What’s that? 

ist Virus: It sounds like people. 

2np Virus: But people don’t go out of 
their way to find us. We go after 
them when they aren’t looking. 
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3rp Virus: Listen, they’re starting to 
sing. (Boys and Grir1s, offstage, sing 
to tune of “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.’’) 
Boys and GIrR1Ls: 
When winter starts blowing in again, 
skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
We aren’t going to give you shelter 
then — skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
We’re taking measures to keep you 
out, 
We'll stop you finding your way 
about, 
For we're all prepared, now winter 
is blowing in. 
Ker-Cuoo: The nerve of them. That’s 
our tune. 
ist Virus: Yes, but the words are dif- 
ferent. 
2np Virus: Did you hear what they 
said: ‘Skidoo, Ker-Choo’’? 
3rD Virus: They’re taking measures to 
keep us out? What measures? 
Ker-Cuoo: Poof! No one has meas- 
ured up-to that job yet! Why, we’ve 
been slipping through their fingers 
for years. 
ist Virus: They’re singing again. 
Boys and Grrus (Offstage) : 
We’re not going to let you loose 
again, skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
You’re one of the most despised of 
men — skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
We'll keep you back of the picket 
line 
Till you surrender and pay a fine. 
Oh, we’re all prepared, now winter is 
blowing in. 
2nD Virus: Picket line! Did you hear 
that, your Majesty? Are they going 
to picket us? Are they going to 
keep us from following Old Man 
Winter? 


Ker-Cuoo: Picket King Ker-Choo and 
his court? That’s a laugh. We’ve 
been on the loose for hundreds of 
years and no one has been able to 
nab us yet. 

3RD Virus: Who do they think we are, 
anyway? Just ordinary germs? 

Ker-Cuoo: We’ve never been afraid of 
people. They’ve always been afraid 
of us. That’s part of our grippe on 
them. (Laughs) Picket us, indeed. 
With all the unguarded doors we 
have for getting about in the world? 
(Sings) We’ve plenty of doors that 
we can use. 

Viruses: Ker-choo! Ker-choo! 

Ker-Cuoo: It’s always easy to pick 
and choose. 

Viruses: Ker-choo! Ker-choo! 

Ker-Cuoo and Viruses: When folks 

get stuffy, and overeat, 

In airless rooms that are dry with 
heat, 

Then the door’s ajar for us to come 
marching in. 

ist Virus (Tiptoeing front, as if looking 
out window): It’s a group of boys 
and girls, carrying signs! They’re 
going to picket us all right. They’re 
forming a line of march. 

Ker-Cuoo: Let’s stand behind the 
curtains so we can watch without 
being seen. This is going to be 
funny. They just don’t realize how 
many “ins” we have. I’m glad 
there’s a window between us so they 
can’t hear us laugh! (Ker-Cxoo and 
Viruses hide behind screens or furni- 
ture. Boys and Grr1s begin to march 
across front of stage with signs. They 
go one at a time.) 

lst Boy (Repeating words on sign): 
Skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
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We're on to you. 
We'll rest and sleep and feel so spry 
You cannot catch us on the sly. 
Ker-Cuoo (Peeking out): Ohhhh! How 
did they find out about our Door of 
Fatigue? When people are worn out, 
they can’t stand up to us. But if 
they keep feeling spry, they close 
the door in our face. Ohhhh! One 
door closed. 
Ist GirL (Repeating placard): 
Skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
We've got the clue: 

Instead of slumping on a chair, 
We'll play out in the sun and air. 
lst Virus (Peeking out, shaking fist): 

How did they find out about our 
Door of Stuffy Rooms? When people 
breathe hot dry air they have a hard 
time throwing us off. But if they 
exercise out in the sun and air it will 
be the death of us. Ohhhh! Another 
door closed. 
2nD Boy (Repeating sign): 
Skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
Your days are few. 
We'll drink more water, eat more 
fruit 
And milk and vegetables, to boot. 
2nD Virus (Peeking out, making face): 
How do they know about our Door 
of Bad Eating? When people fill up 
on starches and sweets, we have a 
heyday. But if they drink a lot of 
water and eat fruit and vegetables, 
they make it tough for us. Another 
door banged shut! 
2nD GIRL (Repeating sign): 
Skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
You’re now taboo. 
We'll wash a lot to ward you off, 
And keep away from crowds that 
cough. 


3rD Virus (Peeking out dolefully): 
Where did they find out about our 
Door of Coughing Crowds? We love 


crowds. To say nothing of un- 
washed hands and faces. What are 
we going to do if that door is closed 
too? 

Ker-Cuoo (Frightened): This is get- 
ting serious. Indeed it is. 

3RD Boy (Repeating sign): 
Skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
No more of you. 
We'll neither get too cold, nor hot, 
Nor linger in a drafty spot. 

Ker-Cuoo (Desperately): What! That 
too? How did they discover our 
Door of Drafts? How did they find 
out it’s just as bad to get too hot as 
to get too cold. Ohhhh! They’re 
hemming us in, they’re hemming us 
in. 

3RD GIRL (Repeating sign): 
Skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
Your reign is through. 

We'll not be full of fear and worry, 
And so we’ll rout you in a hurry. 
lst Virus (Horrified): That was one of 

our best doors . . . the Door of Fear 
and Worry. How did they find out? 
Oh, what are we going to do, King 
Ker-Choo? (Pickets march off-stage.) 
Ker-Cuoo: It looks as if we’re going to 
catch it for a change. They’re on to 
all our doors. (Paces floor.) 
ist Virus: There must be a way some- 
how. 
2npD Virus: They’re singing again. 
Boys and Grrus (Singing offstage) : 
We now are on to your wicked ways 
— skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
Your crime is great, and it never 
pays — skidoo, Ker-Choo! 
We'll shut you back of the picket line 
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Till you surrender and pay a fine, 
And we'll lose no time, now winter is 
blowing in. 

Ker-Cuoo: A fine state of affairs! But 
we will not surrender. 

Viruses: Never. We’ll fight to the last 
sniffle. 

Ker-Cuoo: There must be some way 
out of this. (Paces, then looks out 
window.) More boys and girls are 
gathering all the time, with those 
silly signs. It looks as if they mean 
business. 

Viruses (Tearfully): Pretty poor busi- 
ness for us. We’ve no place to go 
and no way to get there. 

Ker-Cuoo (Suddenly): Ah, I have 
thought of a way out. 

Viruses: What? Where? How? 

Ker-Cnoo: The chimney. In my 
study. 

Viruses: But how? It’s too hot. 

Kerr-Cuoo: Of course, it’s hot. We'll 
have to go up in smoke. No one will 
see us. Maybe we won’t all survive 
... but it’s worth a try. And who- 
ever does survive can start building 
up another court as soon as possible. 
Without courting any more trouble, 
I hope. 

2np Virus: I wonder what it’s like, 
going up in smoke? 

Ker-Cuoo: We haven’t time to won- 
der, only to act. Come on. (They 
hurry out. In a moment there is loud 
shouting outside, and banging at the 
door.) 

Boys and Grirus (Shouting offstage): 
Surrender, King Ker-Choo! You 
are surrounded on all sides. (Boys 
and Gir:8, after considerable banging, 
come in.) 

Ist Boy: Don’t touch anything! Don’t 
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open any boxes or suitcases! Watch 
your step. Don’t let them take you 
by surprise. It’s a way they have. 
(Calls out.) Surrender, King Ker- 
Choo! 

Au: Surrender in the name of common 
sense. 

lst Grru: There doesn’t seem to be 
anyone around. 

2nD Boy: Look at all the suitcases. I 
guess we got here just in time. 

ist Boy: Search the house! The King 
and his court are probably hiding. 
(2nD Boy and 3rp Boy and others go 
on search.) 

3RD GrrL: Look, there’s King Ker- 
Choo’s crown and robe. 

2np Giri: What if they locked them- 
selves in the dungeon? 

lst Boy: We have plenty of helpers to 
root them out of any hiding place. 
(Searchers return.) 

2nD Boy: We can’t find hide or hair of 
anyone. 

3rD Boy: Only galoshes! It’s the fun- 
niest thing. In the King’s study we 
found a whole row of galoshes lined 
up on the hearth. 

1st Boy: On the hearth! (Goes to look.) 
Say ... do you know what I think? 
We picketed all the doors. There 
wasn’t any way out for King Ker- 
Choo and his court except up the 
chimney. They left their galoshes 
behind so they wouldn’t be weighted 
down. 

Oruers (Jn turn): You mean they went 
up in smoke? Up the chimney? 
Then we’re through the King Ker- 
Choo! Hooray, now we can relax. 
We're safe from sniffles and sneezes. 
We don’t need to guard the doors 
any more... 








lst Boy: Just a minute! Not so fast. 


How can we be sure? How do we 
know some of them didn’t survive? 
We’ve got them on the run, but it’s 
no time to be off guard. It’s no time 
to let down our defenses. 
lst Grru: He’s right. Maybe some of 
them got through our picket line. 
We can’t give up now. We have to 
keep on guard. (Starts to march) 
Instead of slumping in a chair 
We'll play out in the sun and air. 
(Others fall in line, repeating signs, 
punctuated by chant of “Skidoo, Ker- 
Choo.’’) 
2nD Boy: We'll drink more water, eat 
more fruit 
And milk and vegetables, to boot. 
2nD GIRL: We'll wash a lot to ward you 
off, 
And keep away from crowds that 
cough. 
3RD Boy: We’ll neither get too cold, 
nor hot, 


Nor linger in a drafty spot. 


3RD GIRL: We'll not be full of fear and 
worry, 
And so we'll rout you in a hurry. 


Ist Boy: We'll sleep and rest and feel 
so spry 
You cannot catch us on the sly. 
(Other Bors and Grrus join march, 
chanting, ‘‘Skidoo, Ker-Choo” for a 
few minutes. Then they march out 
singing.) 
Au: With pickets ready to carry on, 
we'll win, we’ll win. 
We’l) follow hither and follow yon, 
and win, and win. 
We’ve found the foe and they’re on 
the run, 
We won’t give up till the job is done, 
And we'll all feel fine when winter 
comes blowing in. 


THE END 








PRODUCTION NOTES 


Catcu as Catcu CAN 


Characters: 1 male; Viruses (at least 3) and 
Messenger male or female; at least 6 Boys 
and Girls. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: King Ker-Choo wears a crown and 
a gaudy robe. The Viruses are dressed as 
Court attendants, and the Messenger may 
wear a page’s costume. Boys and Girls 
wear modern dress. 

Properties: Message in envelope; hat, over- 
coat and galoshes for Ker-Choo; wraps and 
galoshes for Viruses; placards as indicated 
in text for Boys and Girls. 

Setting: Throne room of King Ker-Choo. 
Besides the throne, the room should con- 
tain screens or furniture for Ker-Choo and 
Viruses to hide behind, and a window on 
the side. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Rain-in-the-F ace 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Cure¥r THUNDER CLOUD 
INDIAN Moruer, his wife 
PRINCESS Rainbow, their daughter 
MEDICINE MANn 
Curer LitrLe Rain 
Cu1eF Bic Rain 
Curer CLoup Burst 

Sertine: In front of the wigwam of 
THUNDER CLOUD. 

Ar Rise: Tounper Coup is seated 
before his wigwam smoking his peace 
pipe. The Mepictne MAN is seated 
beside him beating a tom-tom. LirTLE 
RAIN enters, raising his arm in the 
Indian salute. 

Lirrte Rat: Greetings to the great 
Chief Thunder Cloud. 

THUNDER CLoup (Rising and raising 
his arm in greeting): Hail to my 
brother chief and welcome to this un- 
worthy lodge. Let us smoke to- 
gether the pipe of friendship. (Pre- 
tends to smoke pipe, and hands it to 
his guest who also pretends to smoke) 
Will my brother sit down by my 
wigwam and share in the noonday 
meal? 

LitrteE Rain (Seating himself): My 
brother is good. 

THUNDER CuLoup (Calling off stage): 
Wife. . . . Bring food for the stranger 
who comes from afar. (MorHER 
enters in silence and places bowl of 
food in front of the two men. As they 
eat she stands watching them. After a 
pause, THUNDER CLOUD again ad- 
dresses his guest.) My brother is in 
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trouble that he comes to the land of 
Thunder Cloud? 

LirtLE Rar: In my country the sun 
shines without ceasing. There is no 
cloud in the sky; no water falls from 
above. The Great Spirit is angry. 
Our crops are withering in the fields. 
Our women and children will die of 
hunger next winter unless we have 
rain. You have great medicine for 
rain making. 

THUNDER CxLoup: Alas, the great 
medicine is no longer great. The 
Medicine Man has done all his 
dances; he has worked his greatest 
magic but in vain. 

Lirrte Rain: Will he not try again? 
Surely the Great Spirit will take 
pity. (Bie Rain and Cioup Burst 
enter, their arms raised in greeting.) 

Bie Rain and Croup Burst: Hail to 
our brothers! 

THUNDER CLoup and Litre Rain 
(Rising and raising their arms): Hail 
to our brothers! 

THUNDER CLoup (Offering them the 
pipe): Let us smoke the pipe of 
friendship. (Pantomime of smoking) 
Let our new brothers join us in our 
noonday meal. 

Bia Rarn and Croup Burst: Our 
brother is kind. (They sit down.) 

Bie Ratrn: A great chief like Thunder 
Cloud must surely know that in my 
country there is no rain. 

Cioup Burst: And in my lands, the 
grass is consumed by the sun. The 
animals die of thirst. 





THUNDER CLoup: Have my brothers 
no great medicine in their villages? 
CLoup Burst: Our medicine is weak. 

Our magic is no good. 

Bie Ratn: Our people have held dances 
for the Rain God. 

LitrLe Ratn: Our young women have 
prayed to the Great Spirit. 

Cioup Burst: Our young men have 
fasted in the forest long days and 
nights without ceasing. 

THUNDER CLoup: And what do my 
brothers want from Thunder Cloud? 

Bie Ran: We have heard that Thunder 
Cloud possesses strong magic. 

Crioup Burst: There is no chief like 
Thunder Cloud. 

LitrLe Rar: He has great medicine. 
Croup Burst: Surely he will help his 
brothers and call forth the rain. 
THUNDER CLoup (To the MEDICINE 
Man): You have heard the plea of 
our brothers. You will try your 

magic. 

MepicinE Man: I will try. (MEDICINE 
Man rises. The Moruer takes her 
place at the tom-tom. All the Chiefs 
rise and stand with their arms raised 
beseechingly toward the sky. The 
MEDICINE MAN does a dance, going 
through all sorts of strange contortions. 
He ends up by dancing wildly round 
and round in a circle, as the tom-tom 
beats faster and faster. He finally falls 
on the ground, apparently exhausted. 
The Chiefs lower their hands slowly 
and sit down in great disappointment.) 

THUNDER CLoup: You see that our 
medicine is bad. The Great Spirit is 
not pleased. (Looking toward the sky) 

_ There is no rain cloud in the sky. 

LittLe Rain: The sun is as bright as 
ever. 





Bia Ratn: The wind is warm and dry. 
Croup Burst: The corn will wither on 
the stalk. Our people will perish. 
MEDICINE MAN (Slowly rising and half 
crawling toward THuNDER CLovup): 
There is one more medicine. .. . 

More powerful than all the rest. 

THUNDER CLovup: Speak. What is this 
great magic? 

MepicinE Man: It is the Dance of 
Death . . . the magic of blood. 

Moruer (Springing to her feet): No, 
no! Oh, my Thunder Cloud, do not 
listen to this man. 

THUNDER C.ovup: Silence, woman. 
(To Mepicing Man) What is this 
magic? 

MepIcInE Man: It is the sacrifice. The 
Great Spirit demands the blood of a 
princess before the rains will come 
again. 

THUNDER Croup: The blood of a prin- 
cess! You cannot mean... 

Moruer: Oh, yes... yes, that is what 
he means. He means our beautiful 
Princess Rainbow. 

MepicinE Man: It is the only way. 

THUNDER Croup: It must not be. The 
Princess Rainbow is only a child. 

Litre Ran: Our children too will die 
unless there is rain. 

Bie Rain: Thunder Cloud cannot re- 
fuse his child. 

Coup Burst: Our women and children 
must have food and water. 

THUNDER Cuioup: It is so. (To 
Morner) Woman, bring me the 
Princess Rainbow. 

Moruer: Oh, my chief, remember how 
young she is . . . how fair. She is the 
child of your heart. 

THUNDER Cioup: Go. I have spoken. 
(MoruHERr ezits.) 
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MEDICINE Man (Producing knife which 
he hands to THunpER Coup): The 
sacrifice must be by your hand. We 
will sing the song of the great sad- 
ness while you do what must be done. 
As the blood of the young princess 
touches the ground, the sun will hide 
its face; the skies will weep with 
sorrow. The rains will come. 

LitTLE Rain (Pointing as MorHER and 
RAINBOw enter) : The Princess is here. 

RatnBow: My father calls me, and 
here I am. 

THUNDER Coup: My little daughter 
is as brave as she is fair. Her heart is 
pure; her spirit high. 

Rarinsow: My father speaks great 
praise. 

Moruer: For the last time, my chief, I 
kneel before thee. Spare this child 
and spare me this great sorrow. 

THUNDER Coup: Our sister tribes are 
in dire distress. Their fields are burn- 
ing up. Their streams are dry. There 
is no water to mix the meal into 
cakes. 

Rainpow: That is terrible, Father. 
Why doesn’t the Great Spirit send 
the rain? 

THUNDER CLoup: Because no one is 
brave enough to ask him. Perhaps 
the spirit of my little daughter is 
brave enough to make the long 
journey? 

RainBow: I am not afraid. I will go. 
(MepicinE Man begins to beat the 
tom-tom. The others stand and turn 
their backs. THuNDER CLoup draws 
out his knife.) Oh, what a great sharp 
knife. Be careful, Father. It might 
hurt you. 

Moruer: Stop... stop. You cannot 
do this thing. 
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THUNDER CLoup (Raising his knife): 
Look into my eyes, my child, and do 
not be afraid. 

MoruEer: Wait! (Seizing his arm) 
There is one thing you have for- 
gotten. 

THUNDER CLoup (Halts in his move- 
ments): What have we forgotten? 

Moruer: When I was a child, I saw 
my father perform this same magic 
on my sister. But it was not good. 
The rains did not come. They had 
forgotten one thing. The sacrifice 
was in vain. 

THUNDER CLouD: Speak, woman. What 
have we forgotten? 

Moruer: Every man here must agree 
on the day that the rain is to start. 
Unless everyone names the same 
day, the Great Spirit will not send 
the rain until he pleases. 

Lirrte Rar: That should be easy; I 
want the rain to start today. 

Bie Rarn: Oh, no. . . not today. We 
must get a day’s distance on our 
journey before the rains come. I 
speak for the rains to start tomorrow. 

Cioup Burst: Not tomorrow, my 
brother. If they start tomorrow, the 
river will be flooded and we cannot 
make our way across. Oh no... . 
The rain should not start until 
Wednesday. (Use names of days to 
correspond to actual time) 

THUNDER Coup: It must not rain on 
Wednesday. That is the day of our 
tribal dances. Our people want fine 
weather for that day. Thursday is 
the time for the waters to start from 
the sky. 

MepicinE Man: Thursday would be 
the wrong day, my chief. Thursday 
is the day of the great harvest. Our 








people must bring in the grain before 
the great rains begin. I say, let the 
rains begin on Friday. 

Moruer: Nay, not on Friday. ’Tis the 
day our women grind the corn. It 
would be ruined with a sudden down- 
pour. If we must do this thing, let 
the rains begin on Saturday. 

Rarnsow: Oh no, no, no! The children 
cannot have moon festival if it rains 
on Saturday. All summer we have 
planned and looked forward to it. 
Oh, please, Father, do not make it 
rain on Saturday. 

THUNDER CLoup: You see, my broth- 
ers, there are seven of us here, and 
all seven have spoken. But alas, 
each one has named a different day. 
My squaw is a wise woman. She has 
spoken well. Our sacrifice would now 
be useless. We have failed to agree on 
a single day for the great rains. 


Therefore, we must, as always, await 
the pleasure of the Great Spirit. My 


brothers, depart in peace. (Hach 
chief rises in turn, salutes THUNDER 
Cioup, and marches slowly into the 
forest.) 
Rarnspow: Am I not going on the 
journey to the Great Spirit? 
THUNDER Coup: No, my daughter, 
not for many, many years. 
Mortuer: Look . . . (Pointing towards 
the sky) .. . look! There is a cloud in 
the east. The wind is rising. 
Rarnpow (Holding out her hand): I 
felt a drop of rain just now. 
THUNDER CLoup: The Great Spirit is 
happy. He has sent the rain. 
RarnBow: Quick, Father, quick. Let’s 
hurry before we get wet. (All hurry 
off, pretending to run for shelter from 
the rain.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


RAIN-IN-THE-F ACE 


Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: These may be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired. The Medicine Man 
should have a large headdress and a gro- 
tesque mask which he wears for his dance. 
The four chiefs should have different styles 
of headdress and costume, signifying that 
they come from different tribes. 

Properties: Peace pipe, tom-tom, bow! of food, 
large knife (made of cardboard). 

Setting: The campground in front of Chief 
Thunder Cloud’s wigwam. The wigwam 
itself meg be part of the backdrop or it may 
be placed upon the stage. There can be an 
outdoor fireplace in the center of the stage 
around which most of the action occurs. 

Lighting: The lights could dim at the end with 
the arrival of the storm. 
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Pansy's Surprise 
by Sylvia Lee 


Characters 
PANsy 
APPLE 
CHESTNUT 
RoBIN 
BLvuE Jay 
BAYBERRY 
SQUIRREL 
BREEZE 
DANDELION BLow 
Mapte Key 
TUMBLEWEED 
FoxtTAIL 

SetTinG: Wayside by a garden fence. 

Ar Rise: Pansy sits primly at center, 
with APPLE and CHESTNUT sprawled 
on etther side. 

Pansy: It’s so nice to have company, 
Apple and Chestnut. I’m glad you 
came. (APPLE and CHESTNUT grin, 
pleased.) 

ApPpLE: How did you get here by the 
wayside, Pansy? The garden’s on 
the other side of the fence. 

Cuestnut: I could look into it from 
high on my branch. But how did 
you get separated from the other 
flowers, Pansy? 

Pansy: It would surprise you! 

AppLe: It’s surprising, in a way, how J 
got here. 

Cuestnut: How did you, Apple, old 
fruit? 

AppLE: My family tree grows in the 
orchard. A boy picked me, and 
stuffed me into his pocket. But I 
bobbed out of it here. 

Cuestnut: That same boy kicked me 
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along! He found me under my family 
tree over there. That great chestnut. 

Pansy: Will this wayside be the end of 
your travels, friends? 

Appts: It’s the end of my travels, un- 
less some bird pecks at my juicy 
pulp. Then one of my seeds at least 
is bound to have a birdplane ride. 
And wherever the bird drops that 
seed an apple tree will grow. 

Pansy (Looking toward right as angry 
twitters are heard): Listen! A bird! 

AppLE (Rises): Then here’s where my 
lucky seed takes to the air. 

CueEstNnuT (Getting up): Sounds like 
two birds. (Rosin and Buivue Jay 
flutter on at right, tugging at Bay- 
BERRY between them.) 

Rosin: Let go of this bayberry, Blue 
Jay! I had it first. 

Buus Jay: But I saw it first, Robin 
Redbreast! 

Pansy (Springs up): Birds, birds! Why 
not let Bayberry choose? 

BayBerryY: I just want a birdplane 
ride to plant my sticky seeds. 

Appe: How about one of you taking a 
peck at pulpy me? 

Rosin: Apple! What a treat! (Pushes 
pleased APPLE off right.) 

Buve Jay: Ha! Now I get Bayberry. 
(Flies with BayBerry off left.) 

Pansy: That’s settled. Will you be 
traveling further, Chestnut? 

Cuestnut: I’d like to take a squirrel 
express. There’s a good chance of 
being let off in the underground 
tunnel. Then I can grow into a 





chestnut tree. (Chattering is heard off 
left.) 

Pansy: That sounds like a squirrel! 
(SQUIRREL runs on left.) 


SquirRREL: Chestnut! How about a 
short ride? But first, off with the 
fur coat. (Removes it, tossing aside) 
Let’s go, passenger! 

Cuestnout: A long ride, Squirrel. And 
let me off in a dark tunnel. 

SqurrREL: I know a fine underground 
one. All aboard then for the Squirrel 
Express! (Whisking CuestNnut off 
right) Toot! 

Pansy: So much happens by the way- 
side! And seeds travel in so many 
different ways before they settle 
down to grow up. (Sways) A breeze 
is coming. (Gazing left) Blowing all 
sorts of seeds before it! (TumBLE- 
WEED scoots on left, clinging to fence; 
then DANDELION BLow skips in, fol- 
lowed by twirling Marte Key, and 
BREEZE, hands to blown cheeks.) 

BreEzE: Whew! I’m tired. That 
tumbleweed’s a whole bush. 

Pansy: Rest beside me, Breeze. (Sits) 

BREEZE: Thanks, Pansy. (Sinks beside 


her) 
DANDELION Biow (Sitting _ beside 
Pansy): Forced landing. (MapLE 
Key sits.) 


TUMBLEWEED: That’s what comes of 
traveling by air. The ground’s much 
better for traveling. 

BREEZE: Yes, it is when a seed has as 
much luggage as you do. You carry 
all but roots. 

Pansy: Will you introduce me when 
you’re rested, Breeze? 

BREEZE: I’m rested now. (Springs up, 
helping Pansy. DANDELION BLOW 
and Marte Key spring up, too. 





TUMBLEWEED moves from fence.) 
This is Dandelion Blow. Nothing’s 
as gold as its summer flower. 

DanvDELION Biow: I’m white fluff 
now. To float my seed far away. 

Breeze: And as light as air! (Chases 
skipping DANDELION Biow) Here’s 
Maple Key, who can twirl as none 
other can! (Twirls Marte Key 
about) Tell, Maple Key, what you’ll 
become. 

Mapte Key: A tall maple tree with 
flaming red leaves in autumn! 

Breeze: And meet Tumbleweed, a 
traveling plant. (Blows to fence) 

TUMBLEWEED: Fences are my favorite 
stopping places. 

BREEZE: Pansy, how is it you’re not 
growing on the other side? (SQUIRREL 
runs in right, with Foxrain hanging 
on to his tail.) 

Pansy: Here’s Squirrel again. I’ll tell 
you later, Breeze. 

SQuIRREL (Examines CHESTNUT’S coat): 
Huh! No tasty nut inside. 

Pansy: Don’t you remember you took 
that hull coat off Chestnut? 

SqurRREL: Oh, yes. And I left him in 
an underground tunnel. But I’ve 
forgotten where. (Whirls, trying to 
shake off FoxTatt.) 

Pansy: What’s the matter, Squirrel? 
What’s clinging to your tail? 

SQuIRREL: A pesky foxtail’s hitching a 
ride on my caboose. 

Foxtal: I have to get my seed to 8 
good place, don’t I? 

SqurrReEL: I suppose there must be 
tramp seeds. But why choose my 
caboose? (Runs off left, Foxram 
hanging on) Toot! 

Pansy: Poor Squirrel! But I’m glad 
he’s forgotten Chestnut. 
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Breeze: Tramps and tunnels! 








Such 
things are unheard of on airways. 
Marie Key: Twirl me again, Breeze! 

Wings are for flying. 


§ DANDELION Biow: And fluff’s for sail- 


ing off like a white balloon! 

BREEZE: Then come away, Dandelion 
Blow and Maple Key! (Blows Dan- 
DELION BLow and Mapte Key off 
right.) 

Pansy: Goodbye, Breeze and seed- 
lings! You’re staying, Tumbleweed? 

TUMBLEWEED: Pansy, how did you, a 
garden flower, get on the wrong side 
of the fence? The wayside’s for 
lowly weeds like me. 

Pansy: I’m not sure there is a wrong 
side of the fence. But what about 
your seeds, Tumbleweed? Surely 
you want little bushes. 

TUMBLEWEED: Oh, I dropped most of 
them as Breeze blew me along. And 
the rest can begin to grow right 
here. It’s a good place. 

Pansy: Yes, the wayside’s a wonderful 
place. 

TUMBLEWEED: How do you send forth 
your seeds, Pansy? You should get 
them on the right side of the fence, 
into the garden. 

Pansy: It would surprise you, Tumble- 
weed! 

TUMBLEWEED (Coaxing): 
Pansy. 

Pansy: I'll show you. See this little 
seed bag? (Shows bag) 

TUMBLEWEED: But how do the seeds 
get far enough away to grow? 

Pansy: When the bag pops, out they 
fly in every direction! 

TUMBLEWEED: Oh, let me tumble along 
to get the others before it happens! 

(Pushes self from fence, working 


Tell me, 


clumsily off right.) 

Pansy: It will certainly surprise them. 
(TUMBLEWEED scoots back in right, 
followed by skipping DANDELION 
Buiow, twirling Marte Key and 
BREEZE, cheeks puffed out. From left 
comes SQUIRREL, with FoxTatt cling- 
ing to tail, and BuueE Jay clutching 
BayBerrRY. From right Rosin pecks 
APPLE along, and dirt-covered CuEsT- 
NUT comes crawling.) 

AuL (Gathering round): Show us how 
your seeds pop away, Pansy! 

Pansy: Gladly, wayside friends. Here’s 
the explosion! (Breaks bag, scatter- 
ing dark pellets in all directions.) 

Aut: What a surprising way! 
explosion! 

Breeze: But Pansy, why didn’t you 
let me help you get all your seeds on 
the right side of the fence, into the 
flower garden? 

Pansy: Because it’s nicer this way, 
Breeze. Now some of my seeds will 
grow to be garden pansies like their 
grandmother flower. But many of 
them will become wayside pansies 
like me. 

BREEZE: Why, three cheers for Mother 
Pansy, our wayside flower! 

Au: Hurrah for Pansy! 

Breeze: And for Pansy’s seeds, sent 
off by explosion! 

Au: Hurrah for Pansy’s seeds! 

CuestNnutT: Speech! Speech! 

Appe: Yes, speech, Pansy! 


By 


Shush, 


everyone. 

Pansy: I’m glad when J was a seed I 

exploded clear over the garden fence. 

For I could not have found better 

friends than I did here, by the way- 

side. (All clap, talking happily ad-lib.) 
THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Pansy’s SURPRISE 
Characters: 1 female; 11 male or female. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costume: Pansy wears a purple top and short 
yellow skirt. Apple wears a round red cos- 
tume. Chestnut has on a brown suit with a 
“fur” overcoat. Robin has brown wings 
and a red vest, Blue Jay, blue wings and 
topknot and a gray vest. Bayberry is in 
glossy white. Squirrel wears a reddish- 
brown costume with a long tail. Breeze 
wears a sky blue tunic. Dandelion Blow 
has a fluffy white costume and a brown cap. 
Maple Key is in tan with tissue wings and 
a brown cap. Tumbleweed wears thin dry 
twigs. Foxtail wears a ragged tan costume 


and a sharply pointed cap. 
Properties: A small black bag containing dark 
seeds for Pansy. (The bag should be easy to 


tear apart.) 


Setting: The wayside. A garden fence may be 
ainted on the backdrop, or a cardboard 
ence may be placed along the upstage wall. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Reluctant New Year 


by Janice Auritt Oser 


Characters 
FATHER TIME 
New YEAR 
New Year’s RESOLUTIONS, four 
JOHNNY 
SALLY 
FREDDY 
PaTsy 

SerrinG: FaTHER TIMrE’s living room. 

Time: New Year’s Eve. 

Ar Rise: Farner Time, leaning on 
cane, stands addressing NEw YEAR, 
who sucks a lollipop. 

FaTHER Time: Are you all ready to go, 
New Year? The Old Year should be 
going out in a little while, now. 

New Year: Yes, Pop, I’m ready. But 
I’m not a happy New Year, Pop; 
I’m scared. 

FatHer Time: Don’t be afraid. Just 
try to behave and make it a good 
year for everyone. 

New Year: I don’t know . . 
people treat me right? 

Farner Time: Of course they will. 
(Isr RESOLUTION staggers in. His 
arms are in slings and he is bandaged 
and tattered. ) 

lst Resotution: Hello, Father Time. 
Gosh, did I take a beating! 

FatHER Time: My poor child, was it 
that bad? 

New Year (Frightened): Are you the 
Old Year? 

Ist ResotutTion: Oh no. I’m just one 
of last year’s New Year’s Resolu- 
tions. I’m one of those things people 


. will 
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make on New Year’s Day and break 
the rest of the year. 

New Year: Is that why you're all 
bandaged up? 

lst Reso.tution: Yes — I was Johnny 
Anderson’s first New Year’s Resolu- 
tion. Last New Year’s Day he re- 
solved that he wouldn’t get into any 
more fights, but he broke his promise 
a week later and he’s been breaking 
me ever since. (Other RESOLUTIONS 
stagger in, bandaged and tattered.) 

2ND RESOLUTION: Whew! What a year 
this was! I’m glad it’s just about 
over! 

3RD RESOLUTION (Jn a quavering voice) : 
Hello, Father Time. I feel as old as 
you. 

4TH REeso.ution: Oh, my aching back! 

FatHer Time: My goodness, it’s be- 
ginning to look like a hospital around 
here. 

2nD RESOLUTION: You'll need a hos- 
pital if all the Resolutions were 
treated the way I was. Sally Pat- 
terson made me last year when she 
resolved that she wouldn’t giggle in 
class anymore, and hardly a week 
passed before she started breaking 
me. 

3rD ReEsoLutTion: That’s nothing. 
Freddy Stewart made a resolution 
that he would take care of all the 
new toys he got for Christmas, and 
in no time at all he was breaking his 
toys and me. 


4TH ReEsoLutTion: How about me? 








Patsy Simpson said she would share 
her toys with her playmates, and 
you can see how well she kept her 
New Year’s Resolution. Oh, my 
aching back! (Rubs back) 

New Year: Father Time, how can I 
be a good year if people break all 
their New Year’s Resolutions? 

FatHeR Time: Well — maybe they’ll 
do better this New Year. 

New Year: No they won’t, because 
there isn’t going to be a New Year. 
I’m not going. 

FatTuHer Time: You’re not going! You 
have to go! 

New Year (Stubbornly): No! 

FatHerR Time (Stammering): But — 
but — you can’t— you can’t say 
“No”! If you don’t go, time will 
stop, and . . . well, time can’t stop. 
The world would come to an end. 

New Year: I don’t care. 

Fatuer Time (Wringing hands): This 
is terrible. Nothing like this ever 
happened before. Who ever heard of 
a New Year that refused to come in! 

ist Resotution: Gosh, that’s a prob- 
lem. If there’s no New Year, there 
won’t be any New Year’s Resolu- 
tions at all! 

2np REso.uTion (7'o NEw YEAR): Not 
all New Year’s Resolutions get 
broken. 

New Year: Youw’re all broken — that’s 
enough for me. (Pointing to self) 
This is one New Year that isn’t 
going to come in. Not me! 

3RD ResoLuTion: But . . . Father 
Time, can’t you do something? 

4rH ResotutTion: Can’t you make 
people stop breaking their New 
Year’s Resolutions? 

FaTHER Time: I don’t see what I can 
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do... unless... wait! Let me see, 
(Looks at watch) we still have some 
time. Let’s bring the children who 
broke their Resolutions here. Maybe 
when they see you, they’ll be sorry | 
they treated you so badly and try to | 
do better next time. 

New Year: Bring the children here? 
How can you do that? 

FatTHer True: We'll bring them here in 
their dreams. They must be sleep- 
ing by now. We’ll think them here. | 
Everybody, close your eyes (All do | 
so) and think of them. (Chants) 
Johnny, Sally, Freddy, Patsy; 
Johnny, Sally, Freddy, Patsy; # 
John — (Children wander in sleepily, 
dressed in night clothes and carrying 
toys they went to bed with.) 

JOHNNY (Waving paper hat, drowsily): 
Happy New Year! (New Year| 
sticks his tongue out at him. Freppy |} 
blows horn, all jump, children wake 
up.) 

SALLy (Hugging her teddy bear): Where 
am I? (Jo Reso.utions) Who are 
you? (Giggles) 

Patsy (Carrying doll): You poor 
things! Were you in an accident? 
4TH Reso.ution: It was no accident. 

You broke me yourself. 

Patsy: J broke you? I never even saw 
you before. 

4tH RESOLUTION: You never saw me, 
but you made me. I’m your old New 
Year’s Resolution. Remember when 
you promised to share your toys with 
your friends? (Patsy looks em- 
barrassed.) 

Ist Resotution: And you, Johnny. 
Look what you did to me! 

JoHNNY: How could I have done that 
to you? You’re bigger than I am. 





ist Resotution: You did this to me 
by getting in all those fights. Re- 
member your poor old New Year’s 
Resolution? 

Jounny: But I didn’t know — 

3rp ResotuTion: And you, Freddy. 
When you started breaking all your 
toys, did you ever stop to think that 
you were breaking that New Year’s 
Resolution you made? Look at me. 
I’m a wreck! 

Freppy: Gosh, I’m sorry. I didn’t 
know I was hurting anyone. 

Patsy: Neither did I! 

FaTHER Time: It was yourselves you 
were hurting. And now, because you 
broke your old New Year’s Resolu- 
tions, the New Year is afraid to 
come in. 

lst ResoLuTION: See what you’ve 
done! There won’t be any New 
Year. 

Satty: No New Year! 
to be a New Year. 
JOHNNY: How can we grow up if there 

isn’t any New Year? 

SauLLy: Please, Father Time, give us 
another chance. 

Faruer Time: You'll have to talk to 


But there has 


New Year. 
in. 

JOHNNY: Please come in, New Year. 

Patsy: We won’t break our Resolu- 
tions if you do. 

Freppy: And we’ll make lots of them. 

Sauiy: You'll be the best New Year 
ever! 

New Year: Well, if you promise... 
(Children start yawning.) 

Fatuer Time (Looks at watch): There 
isn’t much time left! (Children start 
to walk out slowly as if sleepwalking.) 

New YEar (T°0 children): Don’t leave! 
I like you! 

FaTHer Time: You’d better hurry, 
New Year. You'll be late. (Children 
leave.) 

New Year: But gosh, well, gee — 
(Calls to children) Wait for me! 
(Runs out. A second later, he sticks his 
head back in the door.) HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! (Runs off. Faruer 
Time and ReEsoLutions cup their 
hands to their ears, wipe their brows 
in relief a minute later when horns, 
shouts of “Happy New Year!” etc., 
are heard offstage.) 

THE END 


He said he won’t come 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Reiuctant NEw YEAR 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female; the four New 
Year’s Resolutions may be male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Resolutions wear old torn a 
and are covered with bandages, —_ = 
The children wear night clothes ather 
Time and New Year may be dressed in 
their traditional costumes. 


Prppetion: Cane, lollipop, paper hat, tin horn, 

eddy bear, doll, watch. 

Setting: The setting may be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired. Decorations might 


include clocks, watches, hourglasses, etc. 
There could be a large calendar of the 
month of December with a red circle around 
December 31st, and next to it, a big card- 
board clock reading quarter of twelve. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 





Paloma, Princess of Pluto 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 

PROFESSOR ANDREW W. PENROD, as- 
tronomer 

Dr. Paut Draper, his young assistant 

Evia WILSON, secretary 

Patoma, Princess of Pluto 

SettrinG: Observatory. 

At Rise: Proressor PENROD is peer- 
ing intently into the telescope, which is 
slanted horizontally. Pau. is making 
some notes near ELLA, who ts writing 
at the desk. 

Penrop: Hmmm, very interesting 

I observe a 


spectacle tonight. 
heavenly body pursuing a north- 


easterly course. It travels with a 
certain amount of cosmic rhythm. I 
must make a note to chart its future 
orbit. 

Pau : Which is it, Professor — Jupiter 
or Mars? 

Eta (As she gently pushes PENROD 
aside and takes a quick look. She 
smirks.) Neither. It’s Judy Jen- 
nings, who passes beneath a street 
light this time every night. (T'urning 
to Penrop) Professor Penrod, how 
many times must I tell you she’s not 
your type. Come now, back to our 
little milky ways and light years. 

Penrop (Attempting dignity): Ahem! 
Yes, yes indeed. Especially since I 
am on the verge of a great new 
astronomical discovery. Who knows 


—I may be another Lowell J. 
Albertson some day. 

Pau: Who’s he; a great astronomer? 

Prenrop: No, but he’s the richest man 
in town. 

Exua: If you have your telescope ad- 
justed, Professor, I’m ready to take 
notes. 

Prenrop (As he bustles about with tele- 
scope): There, now. I’m ready. (To 
Exua) Ready to write cosmic his- 
tory, Miss Wilson? 

Exua (Standing at his side with pencil 
and pad): Ready. 

Prnrop (Looking into telescope): Hmm. 
Hmmm. (Louder and with appre- 
ciation)Hmmmmmm. (ELLA frowns 
and turns telescope in another di- 
rection.) 

Prenrop (Shouting): Great scott! Call 
out the National Guard. We’re 
being invaded by monsters from 
Mars. (Jo PauL) Quick, man, get 
my revolver from the desk. Stand 
by for invasion. All hands. . . 
(Paut looks through telescope, calmly 
walks to table, picks up insect spray 
gun, sprays it on end of telescope, and 
follows the fall of a fly from the end of | 
the telescope to the floor. He quietly | 
returns the gun and resumes his work.) 

Eta: Ready, Professor? (PENROoD 
turns telescope in various directions as 
he mutters and hums. PENRop stiffens 





as he sees something in telescope. This 
time the telescope is actually pointing 
out the window.) Great jumping 
gazelles! There’s a space ship head- 
ing this way. Look, Paul! 

PauL (Winking at Ea): Say hello to 
them for me, Professor. 

Penrop: Look! It’s coming. It seems 
tobe... 

Evia (Chuckling with Pau): It’s prob- 
ably made out of box tops, Pro- 
fessor. 

Prenrop: Hey! Look! It’s landing out- 
side. Right on the grounds. 

Paut (To Exxua): What an imagina- 
tion! 

Penrop: Someone’s getting out. I 
think they’re coming . . . yes, look, 
someone’s coming this way. Great 
scott, a visitor from another world! 
It’s happened! 

Eita (Laughing with Pau): I hope 
this strange creature can speak Eng- 
lish. Frankly, I forget what they 
taught me in college about the inter- 
planatary languages. Seems to me 
the folks on Jupiter spoke with their 
toes — or maybe it was their eyelids. 

Pau (Jesting): Maybe they communi- 
cate by mental telepathy. That’s a 
favorite trick of these space visitors. 
(At this point the door quietly opens 
and Patoma, Princess of Pluto, steps 
in. She stands with folded arms in 
front of the door and stares expres- 
sionlessly at PeNrop. She is un- 
noticed by Paut and Eua, who are 
chatting with their heads turned from 
the door. PENROD gasps as he sees 
PALOMA.) 

Prenrop (Speaking in quiet and scared- 
stiff tone to Pau as he looks in hor- 
rible fascination at PaLoma): Paul. 


Paut (Not looking up): Yes, Professor? 

Prenrop: Go look at the calendar. 

Pau: I can tell you the date, Pro- 
fessor. 

Prenrop: Paul, please-do-as-I-tell-you. 
Look-at-the-calendar. 

Pau (Annoyed as he goes to calendar 
on wall): It’s the sixteenth of June, 
Professor. I could have told you. 

Penrop (Still staring trance-like at 
Pa.oma): Paul, are you certain it’s 
the sixteenth of June? 

Pau (Bored as he continues work): 
Quite certain. 

Prnrop (His fright growing): Then it’s 
not Halloween? 

Pau. (Annoyed): No, it’s not Hal- 
loween. Why do you want to know? 

Penrop (Gulping): Ella. 

Ewua (With weary patience): Yes, Pro- 
fessor? 

Prenrop: You go tu parties much, Ella? 

Exua: Yes, I go to parties much, 
Professor. 

Prenrop: Could you have gone to one 
tonight, Ella? 

Etta: No, not tonight. 

Prenrop: Why .. . (Gulping) not? 

Ewua (Sighing, as she and PauL again 
exchange glances): Because there’s no 
party in town tonight. 

Penrop: You’re dead (Gulping) cer- 
tain there’s no party? 

Euua: Dead certain. 

Prenrop (Desperately): Not even one, 
teensy, weensy, ittie bittie party? 
Maybe a masquerade of some kind? 

Euua: Professor Penrod, if you don’t 
mind, Paul and I are busy. We'll 
plan a party some other night. 

Penrop: Then if it’s not Halloween 
and if there’s no masquerade party in 





town tonight I have some exciting 
news for you. 

Paut (Bored): O.K., Professor, give us 
your big news. 

Prenrop (Gulping): There’s a woman 
from another world standing (Gulp- 
ing) at our door. 

Paut (Chuckling): I like your sense of 
humor, Professor. 

Penrop: Ella, please, there’s-a-woman- 
from-another-world-standing-at-our 
door. 

Exxa (Chuckling): You’re a dear, Pro- 
fessor Penrod. I wouldn’t trade you 
for anything. 

Prenrop: There really is a woman from 
another world at our door. 

Paut (Laughing heartily with Eva): 
Imagine that, Ella, a woman from 
another planet in this very room. 
Ha, ha. I suppose she has green skin 
and her ears resemble a television 
antenna. Ha! 

Exia (Laughing): And she probably 
comes to warn the earth of impend- 
ing destruction. 

Pavut (Roaring with laughter): 1 can 
almost hear her now. In a sinister, 
unearthly voice she warns, “Earth 
creatures, you are doomed.” Ha! 

Pa.oma (Sinister and unearthly) : Earth 
creatures you are doomed. 

Paut (Laughing at Eva): Say it again, 
Ella. It’s good for a laugh. 

Eiuia (Surprised): I didn’t say any- 
thing. 

Paut (Sobered at bit): Funny, I thought 
you said, ‘‘Earth creatures you are 
doomed.” 

Patoma: Earth creatures you are 
doomed. (Pau and E11 slowly be- 
come sober. Pauw looks quizzically at 
ELLA.) 
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Pau: You didn’t say anything? 
(Evia, beginning to be frightened, 
shakes her head. Pavut stares, fright- 
ened for a moment, then speaks me- 

Earth-creatures-you- 


chanically.) 
are-doomed. 

Patoma (Echoing): Earth-creatures- 
you-are-doomed. (PauL and E.ua 
slowly and fearfully turn and see 
Patoma. They stare, unable to 
speak.) 

Penrop (Announcing): I think .. . 
(Gulping) fellow earth creatures. . . 
we are doomed. 

Pau (Wide-eyed): Who...are... 
you? 

Patoma (After a frightening pause): I 
am Paloma, Princess of Pluto. I 
have come to warn the world of im- 
pending disaster unless our demands 
are met. 

Exia: What kind of demands? 

Penrop (Quickly): Anything you say, 
Sir... Mam... Massa.... 

Patoma: I have been instructed by the 
High Council of Pluto to bring back 
an earth man. Our people are very 
curious about the men on earth. We 
have heard many strange stories. . . . 

Ewa (A firming): They’re all true, too. 

Patoma: We want a man who is repre- 
sentative of the male human race on 
this puny planet. One who is brave, 
strong, intelligent, handsome .. . 

PENROD (Stepping confidently forward) : 
Well! 

Patoma:... and who will be banished 
to the uranium mines if he fails us! 
Prenrop (Stepping quickly over to PAUL 
and indicating a strand of his hair): 
Note the thick wavy hair, (Turning 
Pavut’s head) the noble profile, the 
.. . (searching frantically for Pauu’s 





muscle on his arm) the powerful 
muscles. (Sweetly to Pau) You'll 
just love Pluto, my boy. (Adding 
quickly) And we’ll write just as often 
as they permit. 

Patoma (7'0 Penrop): You don’t un- 
derstand. On Pluto, which is ruled 
by women, we consider age and 
wisdom to be the most attractive 
features in a man. (PENROD races to 
a table in back of him, takes off his 
glasses, puts a beany cap on his head 
and starts working a yo-yo as he 
whistles. ) 

Patoma (7'o Penrop): Prepare to blast 
off. 

Penrop (Tossing aside beany and yo-yo 
as he falls on knees before PaALoMa, 
clasping his hands in a pleading posi- 
tion): Please, O mighty one from the 
worlds beyond . . . 

Patoma (Haughtily): Come, O earth 
creature. 

Penrop (On his feet and business-like) : 
Look, I’ll give you my six-months 
supply of bubble gum — assorted 
flavors? (Patoma shakes head.) A 
secret recipe for rhubarb pie? (Pa- 
LOMA shakes head.) Two tickets to 
the ice follies for you and a fiend... 
(Correcting) a friend? (PALOMA 
shakes head.) 


Penrop (70 Paut weeping): Paul, old 
pal, save me. 

Pauu (Leaping to his feet with a re- 
volver): Go, O thou creature from 
another planet before I blast thee 
with this! 

Patoma (Contemptuously): Foolish 
ones! Do you think we Plutonions 
are frightened of your primitive 
weapons? You earth people have 
just one thing that frightens us. 

Eua (Eagerly): And what is it? 

Patoma (Shaking her head): If you 
knew, it would drive me from the 
earth. 

Paut: Is it the atom bomb, snorkel 
submarine, or jet fighter? (PALoMA 
shakes head.) 

Ewa: Is it a guided missile, a flame 
thrower, or a bazooka? (PALOMA 
shakes head. PrEnrop thinks for a 
moment, then holds up his finger in an 
expression of “I’ve got it,” and rushes 
to the other side of the stage where he 
sets up a record player. The moment 
the record plays — a hot, swingy 
number — Pa.oMa shrieks and sticks 
her fingers in her ears.) 

Patoma (Screaming as she throws up her 
hands and runs offstage): That’s it! 
That’s it! That’s it! 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Patoma, Princess or PLuTo 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female (may be all-male, 
hi Paloma a prince or a boy dressed as a 
girl). 

Costumes: Everyday dress. Professor Penrod 
wears glasses and he may wear an academic 
robe and mortar board. Paloma wears an 
outlandish costume with a long cape and a 
tall military hat. 

Properties: Pencil and pad for Ella, revolver, 
beany cap, yo-yo, insect spray gun. 
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Setting: A telescope is aimed out the window 
over Professor Penrod’s table at right. 
Desks with pencils and paper for Ella and 
Paul are on the other side of the room. 
There is a calendar on the wall and a picture 
of wild animals on the wall near the tele- 
scope. A record and record-player are at 
right (the music may be played offstage). 

e room may be hung with charts of the 
stars and other paraphernalia appropriate 
to an observatory. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Five 





Wuthering Heights 


by Emily Bronte 


adapted for Radio by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
CATHERINE EARNSHAW 
NELLY DEAN 
HinDLEY EARNSHAW 
Papa EARNSHAW 
HEATHCLIFF 
EpaGar LINTON 

Sounp: A crack of lightning, a peal of 
thunder, followed by pouring rain and 
wind. 

CATHERINE (Off mike, speaking over 
wind, etc.): Heathcliff! Heathcliff! 
Heeeeeeea-thcliff! 

Sounp: Wind and rain up, then into: 

Music: Eerie theme. Full for thirty 
seconds, then under narration. 

Netty Dean (Elderly voice as for all 
narrations): It is many years ago 
that my tale takes place, and yet I 
remember it all as if it happened 
yesterday. My old master often 
said to me: “Nelly Dean, you have 
an uncommon memory.” (Laughing 
softly) Ah, but you’re not interested 
in me, you want to hear my tale. 
The village of Gimmerton is gone 
now. So is Thrushcross Grange, the 
home near Gimmerton, where I 
served one master and his lady. So 
is — Wuthering Heights, where I 
served three. My tale is of one 
master, and one mistress: Mr. Heath- 

Playing time: 30 minutes. 


cliff, and Mrs. Catherine Earnshaw 
Linton, and of the foreboding, dreary 
castle that was my home for many 
years, Wuthering Heights. 

Music: A somber, but reminiscent, 
melody. In, then under and out. 

HINDLEY (a young but heavy voice): Is 
it almost time, Nelly? Will Papa 
be home soon? 

Netty (Much younger than before): 
Why, Hindley Earnshaw, you’ve 
asked that twenty times if you’ve 
asked it once. So you must have 
the same answer you’ve had twenty 
times before: he’ll be here when he’ll 
be here, and not a minute sooner. 

CATHERINE (As a young girl): Will he 
bring us gifts from the city, Nelly? 
Toys and books? 

Newiy: There’s no doubt that your 
father will come loaded down with 
gifts and presents of all sorts for you, 
Catherine. Lands alive, you don’t 
deserve them, pestering the life out 
of your nurse with foolish questions. 
Now come away from the window, 
Hindley, you’ll catch your death of 
cold. 

Hinpiey (Excited): Here he is! Here 
he is! And he’s got something big in 
his arms, all wrapped round with his 
muffler. 

CATHERINE: You might know he’d 





cover our presents up, just to tease. 
Well, Nelly, let him in. Let him in! 

Sounpb: Door opening and closing. 

CHILDREN (Ad-lib): Papa! Oh, Papa! 
How good it is to see you! 

EARNSHAW (An elderly, gruff voice): 
Well, and have you missed me while 
I was away? 

CATHERINE: Yes, oh yes. What have 
you brought us, Papa? Where’s 
your bundle? 

HEATHCLIFF (A young but resolute 
voice): I be here, Miss. 

CATHERINE (Disgusted and insulted): 
Why, what a horrid, dirty, ugly 
little boy. Take him away from me! 

HinDLeEy: Is he to be our servant, Papa? 

EARNSHAW: He is to be your brother. 

CATHERINE: He can’t be out brother; 
he’s dirty and ragged. 

EarnsHaw: A hot bath and new 
clothes will fix him up as right as 
ever, I’ll warrant. 

Hinbiey: A hot bath can’t take away 
his dark skin, nor his wild eyes. 
Look at them. They’re devil’s eyes! 

CATHERINE: They’re gypsy’s eyes! 
What’s your name, boy? 

HeatucuiFr: Heathcliff. 

CATHERINE: No, no; I mean your first 
name, your Christian name. 

HeatucuiFF: That’s all there is, Miss. 
Just Heathcliff. 

EarnsHaw: Now, Hindley, 
hands with your new brother. 

Hinpuey: He’s not my brother. He’ll 
never be my brother. 

EARNSHAW: Pretty high and mighty 
with your words, aren’t you? Tell 
me, Heathcliff. Do you share a 
mutual dislike with your brother? 

HeatucuiFF: I think that someday I 
shall make him regret his attitude. 


shake 
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Earnsuaw: And how do you feel dis- 
posed towards Catherine? 

Heartucuirr: I think I shall learn to 
love her someday. 

CaTHERINE: Indeed? And what if / 
should not learn to love you? 

Heatucurr: Why, then—I should 
. . . teach you to love me! 

Music: A heavy theme. In and under. 

Netty: Young Heathcliff was better 
than his word. He and his foster- 
brother, Hindley, were rivals from 
the very day they set eyes upon 
each other, but Catherine, indeed, 
came to love him. Oh, it wasn’t a 
deep, emotional love to be sure, but 
more of a childish affection. The 
master was quite pleased that they 
found each other such good com- 
panions. Indeed, I believe he fancied 
that someday he should live to see 
Catherine, his daughter, and Heath- 
cliff, his foster-son, become man and 
wife. Fate intervened, however, as 
she so often will, and Mr. Earnshaw 
suddenly died. Wuthering Heights 
and all adjoining lands fell, by law, 
to young Hindley, who now had 
opportunity to make Heathcliff pay 
heavily for the favor he had once 
held in the old master’s eyes. 

Music: Out. 

Hinpiey: As you know, Heathcliff, I 
am now master of this house, and of 
my sister, Catherine. 

HearucuirF: If you intend to throw 
me out, please do it without taking 
my time up with fancy speeches. 

Hinptey: I have no such intentions, 
dear brother. All I have to say to 
you is this: as I consider you an unfit 
influence upon my sister, you will 
see her henceforward no more than 





is necessary. Do you understand? 

Music: Unhappy theme. In and under. 

Netty: Hindley’s sentence upon 
Heathcliff was the most cruel he 
could have bestowed, both to Cath- 
erine as well as the boy. There were 
no other children around, and sepa- 
ration would have meant hours of 
loneliness for both of them. There- 
fore they devised many ways of 
meeting. Often they were found out 
and whipped soundly, but they 
would stand floggings and nights 
without supper for the pleasure of 
each other’s company. Their favor- 
ite meeting place was the moors. I 
knew about it, but it was not my 
place to carry tales to the master: 
indeed, I encouraged their meetings 
as much as possible, for I felt that 
they were entitled to some pleasures. 

Music: Fades out slowly as. . . 

Sounp: Wind fades in. 

CATHERINE: Mmm, how sweet the air 
is, and how gently the wind rustles 
the leaves and grasses. Is there any- 
thing you’d rather look upon, Heath- 
cliff, than the moors in October? 

Heatucuirr: I should rather look 
upon you, Cathy, than the moors, 
or the highlands, or anything else, 
for that matter. 

CATHERINE: Silly! You sound lovesick. 

HEaTuHCuIFF (Seriously): Look into my 
eyes, and see if I am lovesick. 

CATHERINE (Changing the subject): 
What house is that in the distance? 
See? 

Hearucuirr: Thrushcross Grange. 

CATHERINE: Who lives there, I wonder? 

HeatucuirF: There’s only one way to 
find out. (Their laughter fades.) 
Come on! 


Music: Gay, light-hearted theme. In and 
under. 

NELLY: Where can those children be so 
late? It’s way beyond their supper 
hour! Joseph, go again to the front } 
porch and see. 

Sounp: Knock on door. Door opening. 

Newiy (Hurriedly, worriedly): Why 
Mr. Heathcliff! What’s taken you 
so long? Mr. Hindley was home half ff 
an hour ago. If he’d found you gone, | 
why — why, where’s Catherine? No [| 
accident, I hope! 

HeartucuirF: She’s at Thrushcross 
Grange with an injured ankle, and I 
would be there too, if they’d man- ¢ 
ners enough to ask me to stay. 

Ne uy: Tell me quickly! What is it 
about an accident? 

Heartucuirr: We were walking along | 
the moors when Cathy saw the | 
house. She wanted to see who lived 
there, so we went down. As we were | 
looking in a window, their dog 
attacked Cathy and bit her ankle, 
ferocious monster! 

NELLY: You mean to say you left Miss 
Catherine alone? 

Heatucurr: Mr. Linton — he’s the 
man who lives there — heard the 
dog barking and came to see what 
was the matter. At first he thought 
we were robbers, but when he saw 
Cathy he recognized her, and car- 
ried her inside. When I attempted 
to follow them, he laughed and 
slammed the door in my face. 

NeELuiy: How badly is she hurt? 

Heatucurr: I couldn’t rightly tell, 
but Mr. Linton says she’ll have to 
stay there for a few weeks until she’s 
recovered. I only hope that none of 
the Lintons’ proud ways rub off on 





her. She’s haughty enough as she is! 

Music: Melancholy air. In and under. 

Netty: Heathcliff’s fears all turned 
out to be well founded. Miss 
Catherine was forced to spend over 
five weeks at Thrushcross Grange in 
the Linton household, and when she 
returned to Wuthering Heights, 
there was no pleasing her. She al- 
ways did have a snobbish way with 
her when she wanted, but now she 
was worse than ever. She con- 
stantly complained that I was not at 
her beck and call the way young 
Isabella Linton, the daughter, had 
been, and all of the affection she 
once had for Heathcliff seemed to be 
gone. Now her talk was full of . . . 
Edgar Linton! 


: CATHERINE: Heathcliff! Wash your 


face. Edgar Linton is coming to tea. 
(Pause) Heathcliff! Must you sit in 


the library this evening? I’m ex- 

pecting Edgar Linton! (Pause) 

Can’t you learn better manners, 

Heathcliff? Try to be more like 

Edgar Linton. (Slower and louder) 

Try to be more like Edgar Linton. 

(Yet slower and louder, nagging, 

pestering) Try to be more like Edgar 

) Linton! 

Music: Dramatic chord. 

Netty: Poor Heathcliff! At last 
Catherine’s torments and attentions 
to her new friend became too much 
for him. Heathcliff loved Cathy as 
much as he was capable of loving 
any one. And so, one day he swal- 
lowed his pride and turned to me to 
help him win her back. 

HeatucuiFr: Nelly, make me decent. 
I’m going to be good. 

Netty: High time, Heathcliff. You 
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have grieved Catherine with your 
rough behaviour. She’s sorry she 
ever came home, I dare say. 

Heatucuirr: How do you mean: 
“grieved’’? 

NELLY: She cried when I told her that 
you had left the house early this 
morning without bidding her a civil 
good-day. 

HearucuirFF: I had more reason to cry 
than she, what with her devoting all 
of her time to that handsome gentle- 
man of hers, Edgar Linton. 

Netiy: A gentleman? Oh yes, Edgar 
is a gentleman. But not handsome. 
Why you're taller than he is, and 
twice as broad across the shoulders. 
You could knock him down in a 
twinkling if you wished. 

HeatucuiFr: If I knocked him down 
twenty times a day that wouldn’t 
make him less handsome or me more 
so. Oh how I wish I were like him. 

NeEtiy: What! And be so sickly and so 
nimminy-pimminy? Why, what poor 
spirit, Heathcliff. 

HearucuiFr: Still and all, I wish you 
to make me more acceptable to 
Cathy. 

Music: Short bridge, in and under. 

Netiy: However, try as Heathcliff 
would, he simply could not learn 
the affected ways of a gentleman. 
And so, as the weeks rolled by, he 
saw less and less of his beloved 
Catherine, while she saw more and 
more of her beloved Edgar. One 
evening, several months later, Cath- 
erine approached me in the kitchen. 
A terrible rainstorm had arisen from 
the West, and young Mr. Linton 
had been forced to leave Wuthering 
Heights earlier than usual. I looked 





up, and saw, to my surprise, that 
Cathy was distressed. 

Sounp: Wind and rain in softly in 
background. 

CATHERINE: Are you alone, Nelly? 

NELLY: Yes, Miss. 

CATHERINE: Where’s Heathcliff? 

Netty: About his work in the stable, 
I imagine. 

CATHERINE (After a_ slight pause): 
Nelly, will you keep a secret for me? 

NELLY: Yes, if it’s worth keeping. 

CATHERINE: Edgar Linton has asked 
me to marry him, and I’ve given him 
my answer. Now, before I tell you 
whether it was a consent or a re- 
fusal, you tell me which it ought to 
have been. 

NELLY: Really, Miss Catherine, how 
can I know? It must lie within your 
own heart to judge. 

CATHERINE: I .. . I accepted him, 


Nelly. Be quick, and say whether I 
was wrong. 

NE LLy: You have accepted him. What 
good is it discussing the matter? 
You have given your word, and it 
cannot be retracted. 

CATHERINE: But do you think I have 


made a wise decision? Tell me 
honestly, I pray you. 

Neuuy: Do you love Mr. Edgar? 

CATHERINE: Yes, of course I do. 

NELLY: Why? 

CATHERINE: Because he is handsome, 
and gay, and clever and intelligent. 

Neuiy: And do you love Mr. Heath- 
cliff? 

CATHERINE: I don’t know. I think I 
do. I think I love him more than life 
itself, but I can’t be sure. When I 
look into his wild, glittering eyes, I 
can’t decide whether he be man or 


devil. I’m miserable in his company 
and tortured out of it. 

Netxy: I should say that you loved 
Mr. Heathcliff more than ever you | 
will love Mr. Edgar. He is the man | 
that you should wed. 

CATHERINE (Slowly, determinedly): I 
could never marry Heathcliff — not 
if he were the last man alive. He is 
illiterate. He is unmannerly. He is 
everything and anything but a gen- 
tleman. 

NELLY: You are a foolish girl, Cather- 
ine, to weigh a man’s worth by his 
education. 

CATHERINE: I can’t help the way I 
feel, Nelly. I can never really love 
Heathcliff. 

Sounp: Door slamming. 

CaTuerine (Alarmed): What was that? [ 

Netiy: The door slammed, that was | 
all. Someone left the house. 

CATHERINE: Quick, Nelly. Fly to the 
window. Tell me if it’s — 

Ne ty: Yes, Miss. It. . . it is Heath- 
cliff. He must have been in the 
pantry all the while. 

CaTHERINE (Distracted): Then he 
heard! Oh what shall I do? What 
shall I do? 

Netty: Run after him child, quickly. 

CATHERINE: Heathcliff! 

Sounp: Door opening. Rain and thun- 
der in full. 

CATHERINE: Heathcliff! Heathcliff! 

Music: Wild theme, in and under. 

CATHERINE (Jn a feverish whisper): 
Heathcliff. Heathcliff! 

Ne.uy: There, there, Miss, lie still. 
You’re burning up with the fever. 
And no wonder! (Half muttering.) 
Running in the storm and rain half 
the night, with no coat on your back. 





CATHERINE (Almost inaudibly) : Heath- 
cliff! 

Ne tty: And it’s no use calling for Mr. 
Heathcliff either. He’s — gone from 
Wuthering Heights. 

Music: Doleful theme, in and under. 
Then into wedding march. 

Netty: It was not long after, that 
Miss Catherine was up and around 
again, though the good Doctor pre- 
dicted that she would never regain 
her old hearty air, but would remain 
sickly and frail for the rest of what 
was sure to be a short life. As soon 
as she was well enough, she and 
Edgar Linton were married in the 
little chapel outside of Gimmerton. 
As Catherine’s personal servant, I 
accompanied them to the Linton 
home, Thrushcross Grange. Edgar 
was devoted to his new bride, and 
she to him, and with his sister, 
Isabella, they made a charming 
family. Heathcliff had never been 
found, nor was word ever received 
from him. Somehow it came into 
my head, that he must have booked 
passage to the Americas. Be that as 
it may, soon even the memory of him 
disappeared. One night, about three 
years later, I heard a knock at the 
kitchen door. 

Sounp: Knock. Door opening. 

Netty: Yes, sir? What can I do for 
you? 

HeatucuirF: Nelly! Is it my old 
nurse, Nelly Dean? What? You 
don’t recognize me? Look! I’m not 
a stranger! 

Ney: Why, bless my soul alive! Mr. 
Heathcliff! Is it really you come 
back? 

HeatucuirF: Yes. It’s really I. 
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Netuy: But how you’re altered, sir! 

Heatucuirr: Altered? For better or 
for worse? 

Netuy: You’re quite the gentleman, 
now. 

Hearucuirr: But for all my fine looks 
and rich clothes you aren’t glad to 
see me, are you, Nelly? Tell me, 
why? 

NE Ly: Miss Catherine’s been ill, very 
ill. The shock of your return, why — 
well, perhaps, if you were to come 
back tomorrow, I could warn 
Me once 

HeatucuiFr: No, I must see her to- 
night. Go and tell her I’m here. 
Say that. . . that some person from 
Gimmerton wishes to see her. 

NELLY: Very well, Mr. Heathcliff. But 
I don’t know how she’|I take it. 

Heatucuirr (Fading): Never you 
mind. You’ll have better need to 
wonder how I'll take it. 

Sounpn: Knock on door. 

Epe@ar Linton (A mature, sensitive 
voice off mike): Come in, Mrs. Dean. 

Sounp: Door opening. 

NELLY: Miss Catherine. 

CATHERINE: Yes, Nelly? What is it? 

NELLY: It’s . . . it’s a person from 
Gimmerton who wishes to see you. 

CATHERINE: Is it someone I know? 
What does he want? 

NE Ly: I didn’t question him, Miss. 

CATHERINE: Well, close the curtains 
and pour the tea. It’s still on the 
sideboard where you left it. Ill go 
down and see what he wants. Don’t 
wait for me, Edgar. Your tea will be 
cold. (Fading) Drink it while it’s 
hot. I’ll be right back. 

Epa@ar (Nonchalantly): I wonder who 
it can be. Catherine never has callers. 





Do you happen to know the man, 
Mrs. Dean? 

NELLY: Yes, Mr. Linton. It’s. . . it’s 
Mr. Heathcliff. 

EpGar: What! The gypsy — the 
plowboy. Why did you not say so to 
Catherine? 

Netty: You mustn’t call him by those 
names any more, sir. He’s a gentle- 
man now. Why, I didn’t recognize 
him myself. Besides, Miss Cather- 
ine would be sadly grieved to hear 
him called so. She was nearly heart- 
broken when he ran off. 

Epa@ar (Calling off mike): Don’t stand 
in the kitchen, Love. Bring the 
person in... . (On mike) . . . if it 
...be...anyone.. . particular. 

CATHERINE (Fades on panting joy- 
ously): Oh, Edgar, Edgar, darling. 
Heathcliff’s come back to me — he 
has! Oh he has! 


Epear: Well, my dear, don’t get so 


excited about it. It’s not good for 
you. Besides he never struck me as 
such a marvelous treasure. 

CaTHERINE: I know you didn’t like 
him, yet, for my sake, you must be 
friends. Shall I tell him to come up? 

Epear: Here? Into the parlour? 

CaTHERINE: Where else? I cannot sit 
in the kitchen, it’s too cold. It’s 
here he must come, and Catherine 
will have her way. 

EpeGar: Very well. Nelly, bid him 
come in, and Catherine, try to be 
glad without being absurd. The 
whole household need not witness 
the sight of your welcoming a run- 
away servant as a brother! 

Music: Bridge. In and under. 

Netty: After I ushered Mr. Heath- 
cliff into the parlour, I left, and so I 


can relate nothing of the visit until 
much later, when I was called in to 
clear the tea-things. Evidently a 
great many harsh words had been 
spoken, for the atmosphere was far 
from peaceful, and none of the tea 
nor sandwiches had been tasted. I 
gathered that Mr. Heathcliff had 
somehow insulted Isabella Linton, 
and that her brother was trying to 
make amends for the slander. As I 
entered the room, he turned to 
Heathcliff, white with rage, and 
said between clenched teeth: 

Epaar: So far I have been forbearing 
with you, sir. Not that I was ignor- 
ant of your miserable, degraded 
character, but I felt you were only 
partly responsible for that. Because 
Catherine so wished to renew a 
friendship better left dead, I con- [ 
sented to your coming into this 
room, and into our lives. I realize 
now that your presence is a moral 
poison that would contaminate the 
most virtuous, and for that I shall 
deny you further admission into 
this house, and give notice now that 
I require your instant departure. 

Heatucuirr (Mockingly): Cathy, this 
lamb of yours threatens like a bull. 
He’s in danger of splitting his skull 
against my knuckles. By Heaven, 
Mr. Linton, I’m mortally sorry that 
you aren’t worth knocking down. 

Epaar (Shaken): For . . . forgive me, 
but ere my temper gets the better of 
me, I ought to retire. I’m going to 
my room. 

CATHERINE: Husband! Or, rather, 
coward! If you have not the courage 
to attack him, make an apology or 
allow yourself to be beaten. It will 





correct you of feigning more power 
than you possess. After constant in- 
dulgence of your weak nature and 
Heathcliff’s bad, I earn this pretty 
scene as gratitude! 

Epa@ar: Catherine! 

CATHERINE: Don’t speak to me! Your 
type is not a lamb, but whining babe! 

HeatucuirF: I wish you joy of the 
milk-blooded coward, Cathy. I com- 
pliment you on your taste. And 
that is the slavering, shivering thing 
you preferred to me. I would not 
strike him with my fist, but I’d kick 
him with my foot and experience 
considerable satisfaction from it. 

CATHERINE: You are no better on one 
hand than he is on the other. I ask 
you now to go. You should never 
have come, and if any love that you 
once had for me is still alive, let it 
take you back to wherever you came 
from, and let it keep you there. I 
almost think you’ve come from — 

and are returning to — the grave. 

_ Music: Somber theme, in and under. 

| Netty: May I never live through a 
scene as ugly as that again in my 
life. The effect it had on me was one 
of horror; you can well imagine its 
effect on Miss Catherine; she locked 
herself in her room, and would 
neither come out nor allow food to 
be passed in to her. On the evening 
of the first day of her self-imposed 
exile, Mr. Linton went to her room, 
and spoke to her through the locked 
door. 

Epe@ar: You need have no fear of my 
forcing the door, Catherine. Indeed, 
I shall not speak with you for more 
than a few minutes. I am neither 
come to wrangle nor be reconciled; 
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I wish just to learn whether or not 
you intend to continue your in- 
timacy with — 

CATHERINE (Off mike slightly, inter- 
rupting): Oh, for mercy’s sake, let 
us hear no more of it now. Your 
blood cannot be worked into a fever, 
your veins are full of ice-water. But 
mine are boiling, and the thought of 
such chilliness as yours makes them 
dance. 

Epaar: If I am to depart, answer my 
question. You must answer it, and 
your extreme action does not alarm 
me. Will you give up Heathcliff 
hereafter, or will you give me up? 
It is impossible to be my friend and 
his at the same time, and I abso- 
lutely require to know which you 
choose. 

CATHERINE: And I require to be alone! 

Music: In and under. 

Netty: Miss Catherine certainly re- 
ceived what she requested. For 
three days her door remained barred 
against husband and servants alike. 
When at last she did open the door, 
it was to me, and how shocking she 
looked! Her fast had aged her 
thirty years, and she was in a de- 
lirious state. Upon looking into the 
glass she didn’t recognize herself, 
and was continually seeing faces 
upon the walls. 

CaTHERINE (Her mind and voice wan- 
dering): Who’s that by the window, 
Nelly? Who is it, I ask. 

Ne ty: There’s no one in the room but 
you and me. 

CATHERINE: There it is, against the 
wall, as it always is. 

Netiy: You’re talking in your sleep, 
Miss. Lie down and rest. 








There! 


CATHERINE: 
That face in the glass! Whose is it? 

Sounp: Clock strikes twelve during next 
few speeches. 

NE tty: It was yourself, Miss Cather- 
ine. You knew it a while since. 

CATHERINE: Myself! And the clock is 


There again! 


striking twelve! It’s true! Oh, 
mercy. I’m not at home. I dreamed 
I was in my stuffy chamber at the 
Heights once again. Open the case- 
ments, Nelly; let in the wind. 

Netty: Whatever you wish, Miss 
Catherine. 

Sounp: Window being opened. 

CaTHERINE: The air is clear. Help. . . 
me. . .tothe. . . window. (Calling 
softly) Heathcliff! Heeee-athcliff! 

Netty: Hush, Miss Catherine. Mr. 
Linton is coming. Lie down again, 
do. 

CATHERINE: The wind comes straight 
down the moors. It smells of pine 
needles and fir boughs and wild 
heather. 

Sounp: Door opening. 

Epaear (Coldly): Come away from the 
window, Catherine. I have sent one 
of the servants for a doctor. He'll 
be here directly. 

CATHERINE: Ah, you are come, Edgar. 
You are one of those things that are 
ever found when least wanted, and 
when you are wanted, never. 

Epe@ar (Suddenly emotional): Cather- 
ine, what have you done? Am I 
nothing to you any more? Do you 
love that wretch Heathcliff? 

CaTHERINE: I love no one. I long only 
for my grave. 

Netty: Do not listen to her, Mr. 
Linton. She doesn’t know what she 
says, her mind wanders. 


Epear: I desire no further advice from 
you, Mrs. Dean. The doctor will be 
here at any moment. Go down to the 
door, and wait for his arrival. 

Music: Ominous theme, in and under. 

NE Ly: The doctor’s verdict was cruel. 
There was little hope of Miss Cath- 
erine’s recovering health or sanity; 
and it was a pity, indeed, for in 
little more than a half year, she 
would have borne her husband a 
child. From that day on, Mr. Linton 
became his wife’s constant nurse and 
companion. Although her health 
was now irretrievably gone, her 
mind did return, but for the most 
part her thoughts lay elsewhere. 
Week after week went by, with no 
marked change in her condition. 
Then one day, I met Mr. Heathcliff. 
He asked me to tell Catherine that 
he wanted to see her when she felt 
able to receive visitors. I did not 
deliver his message, though, for fear 
of its effect on my mistress, and be- 
cause of my procrastination, Mr. 
Heathcliff took matters into his own 
hands. One Sunday, while Mr. 
Linton was in Gimmerton attending 
service, Heathcliff entered the house 
unannounced, and went directly to 
Catherine’s bedside. For a moment 
they stared silently, and then she 
was in his arms. 

Heartucuirr: Oh, Cathy. Oh, my life. 
How can I bear it? 

CATHERINE (Weak from illness): You 
should never have come back, 
Heathcliff. You and Edgar have 
broken my heart, and now you re- 
turn to kill me. How strong you are 


yet! How many years do you intend 


to live on after I am gone? 
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HeatucuiFF: Don’t die, Cathy. Don’t 
die, not yet. 

CATHERINE: I wish I could hold you 
till we were both dead. I shouldn’t 
care what you suffered. I care noth- 
ing for your suffering. Will you for- 
get me, Heathcliff? Will you point 
to my grave and say, “There lies 
Catherine Earnshaw Linton. I 
loved her once, but it’s all over, all 
past.’’ Will you say so, Heathcliff? 

Heatacurr (Wildly): Don’t torture 
me till I am mad as yourself. I have 
not broken your heart. You have 
broken it yourself, and in so doing, 
you have broken mine. I envy you, 
Cathy, that you are able to die. It 
is a cursed thing to be strong. Do 
you think I want to live? What kind 
of living will it be when you — 
Cathy, how will I live when my soul 
lies interred in your grave? 

CATHERINE: Let me alone. Let me 
alone. If I have done wrong, I’m 
dying for it. It is enough! You left 
me too, but I won’t upbraid you for 
it. I forgive you. Forgive me! 

HeatucuiFF: It is hard to forgive and 
to look at those eyes. I forgive what 
you have done. 

CATHERINE: Remember me, Heathcliff. 
Remember me. 


HeaTucuiFF: Kiss me again, Cathy. 
(Pause.) I must go. Your husband 
will return. 

CATHERINE: You must not go! Don’t! 
It is the last time. Edgar will forgive 
this time. Heathcliff, I shall die! 
I shall die! 

Heartucuirr: If you die, then haunt 
me Cathy. I can stand torment for 
all of my days, but I cannot stand 
loneliness an hour. Your soul will 
not rest, Cathy, until mine is joined 
with it. Til that time, haunt me 
every moment of my life. Torture 
me, torment me, but be with me al- 
ways, as I have been with you. 

Music: Climactic, soul-stirring theme. 

Ne.iy: Within an hour, my mistress 
was dead. She was buried in the 
chapel graveyard, beneath the moor- 
lands that she loved so well. Mr. 
Linton persisted that her soul went 
to heaven; the gossips of the village 
owned that it belonged to the devil. 
But I had been with her when she 
died, and I know that it returned to 
her childhood home, Wuthering 
Heights. 

CATHERINE (Ghostly, distant, vague): 
Heathcliff! Heathcliff! Heathcliff! 

Music: Up to finish. 

THE END 
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Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


HoMESTEAD OF THE FrEE. By Aileen Fisher. 

Aladdin Books. $1.76. 

When Webb Morse and his family leave 
Boston for the bleak frontier town of Law- 
rence, Kansas, Webb is unhappy and finds it 
difficult to ada t himself to his new life. How- 
ever, there is lots of excitement as the free- 
staters fight to keep slavery out of Kansas, 
and, as Webb joins in the struggle, he realizes 
that there is a real job for him in Kansas, 
The background is authentic and the whole 
book is filled with fast-paced entertaining 
action. (Middle Grades) 


Maaic Maize. By Mary and Conrad Buff. 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

This beautiful book, illustrated in black and 
white and color, tells the story of Fabian, an 
Indian boy of Guatemala, who faces a conflict 
between the old customs and life of his people 
and the new ways introduced by the white 
man. W hat happens when Fabian plants the 
white man’s corn and finds a treasure of the 
ancients leads all to realize that the old and 
new can live together. (Middle Grades) 


Suzy AND THE Doc ScHOOL. 
Lellan and Catherine Schroll. 
$1.76. 


Suzy was a beautiful cocker spaniel, too 

oung even for puppygarten in Miss Fannie’s 
Dog School. But — was so unhappy be- 
cause she couldn’t go to school that she was 
enrolled against Miss Fannie’s better judg- 
ment. What happens when Suzy fails all her 
exams and then faces the biggest test of all 
makes this an exciting little story. (Lower 
Grades) 


By Esther Mac- 
Ariel Books. 


Treasure Books. $8.25 each. 

The Christmas Puppy, Christmas in Song 
and Story, Things to Make and Do for “ae 
mas, Who Am I, The Merry Mailman. 

First Book of Prayers, Baby’s First “bool 
Mighty Mouse: Dinky Learns to Fly are a 
most recent additions to the colorful list of 
picture-storybooks for small children. 


Bic Treasure Books. $1.00 

Christmas, Clowns, Wheels, My First Pic- 
ture Book are the latest additions to this color- 
fully and gaily illustrated series of larger 
books for small folk. 


$.25 each. 


Christmas is Coming, Babar and Father 
Christmas, Raggedy Ann’s Merriest Christmas 
Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales, an 
Black Beauty, retold for children are the new- 
est additions to the colorful and readable 
— of picture-story books for the littlest 
olks. 


WonpER Books. 


AuLaBout Booxs 


Aut Asour Dinosaurs. By Roy Chapman 
Andrews. Random House. $1.96. i 
Aut Asout THE Sza. By Ferdinand C. Lane. 

Random House. $1.96. 

The publishers of the excellent series of his- 
torical juveniles, Landmark Books, is now 
offering a new series of factual books 
tically presented — Allabout Books. 

The first of these books deals with some of 
the earliest creatures on earth, the dinosaurs, 
and Mr. Andrews takes the reader back 100 
million years in his reconstruction of fossil life. 
Scientists like Mr. Andrews have gone to the 
ends of the earth to find fossil remains which 
have given us a great deal of information 
about the strangest animals that ever lived. 
Such fascinating stories as that of his 
tions across the Gobi Desert make this k 
exciting and authentic a 

All About the Sea gives us the story of how 
the sea was formed, what the creatures of the 
sea were once like, fascinating facts about the 
tides, sponge, fying fish, sea plants and many 
other forms of sea life. (Mi idile Grades) 


For THE TEACHER 


Asout Books AND CHILDREN. 
Porter Adams. Henry Holt. $6.00 
A are Boe survey of children’s literature 

design Ae parents and teachers an ap- 

a. of the books which children read. 
on a large bibliography of fine children’s 


By Bess 


Creative Dramatics ror CHILDREN. B 
Frances Caldwell Durland. The Anti 
Press. $1.50 (paper); $2.75 (cloth). 

A manual helpful to teachers and leaders in 
developing plays in the classroom and in 
children’s drama groups. 
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Pp \ ) / S for Special Occasions 
in January and February 
In addition to the plays for getters ond ented erosions é this issue, subscribers may also obtain 
plays from previous issues for the following events 


January 17th — Benjamin Franklin's Birthday 


Youne Franxurn Taxes Over (Junior and Senior High). October, 1944 
Ben FRANKLIN, Peace-Maxer (Primary). October, 1947 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Tue GLory AND THE Dream (Junior and Seales High), tng 1952 

Vistror To Gerryssure (Junior and Senior High). 952 

A Ligut in Darkness (Junior and Senior High). Feb F061 

Goop Enoven ror Lincoin (Junior and Senior High). ruary, 1950 

Tue Lincotn Heart (Junior and Senior High). _ walls 1948 

Pin-Up Paus (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Tue Misstne “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 

Tue Boy Ass (Junior and Senior). January, 1942 

Tue Lincotn Coat (Middle grades). February, 1953 

Ape’s Winxin’ Eve (Middle grades). February, 1952 

Tue Lincotn Umpretia (Middle grades). mange 2 1950 

A Lerter To Lincoin (Middle grades). January, 

Lincoin’s Buckskin Breecues (Middle goodies. sees 1952 
Present rrom Ane (Lower grades). February, 1951 

Birtrupay Girt (Lower grades). February, 19 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 
Cupip anp Company (Junior and Senior High), |! February, 1953 
Say Ir Wirn FLowers (Junior and Senior Heb eng , 1952 
Heart Trovsie (Junior and Senior High). February 
Miss Long.yneart (Junior and Senior SS 5050 
A Cuance or Hearts (Junior and Senior ya): February, 1949 
VALENTINE Starpust (Middle grades). February, a 
New Hearts ror Ovp (Middle areca. Feb: 1951 
Hearts, TArTs, AND VALENTINES (Middle grades). ” February, 1950 
Have A Heart (Middle one. ag xt 1949 
Wuart, No Hearts? (Middle grades). veer. 1947 
Someropy'’s VALENTINE (Lower grades). , 1953 
Tue Messace or tue Hearts (Lower 8. ebruary, 1952 
Tue Sroten Hearr (Lower grades). February, 
Tue VALENTINE Famity (Lower grades). February, 1949 
VALENTINE Sate (Lower grades). February, 1947 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 
Bake A Cuerry Piz (Junior and Senior High). pirente, | ag 
Tue Besr Pouicy (Junior and Senior High). Snr 
Tuanks TO Georce WasuHineron (Junior and Seni igh) February, 1951 
Corn Megat anv Poerry (Junior and Senior February, 4 * 
A Dare wirn Wasuineron (Junior and Senior rh). Feb 
Sausages AND GENERAL WASHINGTON (Junior fig Senior High). = 1949 
Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Tue Wasaincrons Siept Here (Junior and Senior agg February, 1945 
Marrua Wasuineron’s Spry (Middle grades). corey? § 
Tue Yorxtown Lass (Middle rene. des) Febru 
Enter Georce Wasuincton (Middle Feary ‘bruary, 1948 
Let Grorae Do Ir (Middle grades). 
Bersy Ross (Middle grades). January, 1 
Tue Srars anv Stripes (Lower grades). Tebrus 1953 
Wasuineton's Goto Button (Lower grades). ruary, 1950 
A Neepve Fienrts ror Freepom (Lower nae Wy Februs , 1951 
Tue Boy Wuo Covutpn'r Teut A Liz (Lower grades). , 1947 


Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as seh 20 Pano te the enssent insne, may be pro- 
duced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by current 
subscribers only, 20c ibscribers). When ordering scripts, please give name 
under which subscription is listed. Otherwise regular price of 40c per copy§will be}charged. 

To GPateete beings, we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for 
small quan 
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—— Reyalty-Froe Plays Jor Young People 


New Publications 





HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS AND PROGRAMS by Aileen Fisher 
A varied collection of health and plays, skite, p readings, recitations and songs for boys 
and girls. Hah mater ys Fam eed gs Fp ey tt 
grams on these important subjects. 
Middle and Lower Grades 275 pages; $3.50 


Previously published and still in demand 





ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTSt SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt®*® 

a4 Marjorie Paradis by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 

12 sparkling comedies for girls 24 plays for important holidays 

Junior High and High School 210 pages; $2.50 Middle Grades and Junior High 397 pages; $3.00 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERSt 
TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS? by Helen Louise Miller 
2 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen comedies for holidays 
A now eotiection of holiday plage Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 
Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 
LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERSt 
HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND po ye cde Ap eld gee 
by Aileen Fisher Lower Grades 338 pages; $2.75 
poems, skits, readings 
Lower Grades through Junior High 394 pages; $3.50 PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois 
24 historical dramas 
at COMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAY- Junior High and High School 371 pages; $3.50 


aS ea CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORSt 


Junior High and High School 373 pages; $3.50 one by A. 8. . Burack 
Lower Grades through Junior High 264 pages; $2.75 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN?t* 
edited by A. 8. Burack RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE}* 


Giant collection of plays. Walter ———, 
Lower and Middle Grades 986 pages; 94.75 1° Snasien adapted forradio §— 
Junior High and High School | 277 pages; $2.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERSt® 
by Samuel 8. Richmond by Helen Louise Miller 
vocational guidance plays one-act comedies 


Junior High and High School 342 pages; $3.50 Junior High and High School 432 pages; $3.50 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
? Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC... Publishers, 8 Ariington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

















